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THE SOUTHWARD FLIGHT. 


te wind blows cold; red leaf and brown 
From the bare trees are fluttering down 
Far up I see an empty nest 
That late was merry with the 
Wee fledglings crowded there, and wings 
To dare the great wide world of things, 
Of buds and flowers and songs and light— 
Wings spread to-day for southward flight. 


best, 


Who tells the birds which way to go 
Ere drift the feathery hosts of snow? 
Who bids them seek a softer air, 
Where orange blossoms clustered fair 
Waft fragrance over aisles of bloom? 
Who warns them of the wintry gloom? 
What angel with a gracious look 
Writes down in his gold-shining book 
The generations of the birds? 

Dear birds, with silver notes for words, 
By what clear sign on vale and height, 
4s timed their strenuous southward flight? 


We can but answer that we know 

The love which holds all life below 

In touch with love enthroned above 
Regards the tiniest lives that love, 
And from some region near or far, 
Perhaps from some white gleaming star 
Sends hither chart and line to show 
The wandering troops which way to go 
I catch a gleam of beaven’s own light 
As here I mark the southward flight 
Of birds which wing their course away 
To find a lost and lovelier May. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


Stes truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
is demanded of a witness upon oath in a court of 
justice, but outside the precincts of the law is it needful, 
is it discreet, is it really fair to ourselves or to others, to 
be entirely unreserved in telling everything that we 
know or think or 
a maxim of the nation distinguished for its tact 
and polished manners, and whose language 


feel? Toute vérité n'est pas bonne a 
dire w 
is chosen for 
the common medium of European diplomacy. In English 
we have the equivalent in ‘‘ The truth is not to be spoken 
ai all times,” while from the other extreme of humanity 
comes the shrewd and pithy proverb of a savage race, 

Truth is only spoken by a strong man ora fool.” It is 
that particular verity which would do harm were it ut- 
tered that must be wrapped in silence, and the man who 
ventures on the rashness of unbridled speech should be 
prepared to boldly face the consequences of his indiscreet 
words, or to take refuge in the privileges contemptuously 
accorded to weak intellects 

While the obligation to speak nothing but the truth is 
necessarily binding upon all, yet it is not tampering with 
the integrity of the sovereign virtue to suppress it alto- 
gether if its disclosure would make trouble or cause need- 
There are many well-meaning but none the 
less mischief-making people to whom this will seem a 
peruicious idea tainted with the doctrine of mental reser- 
vation, with which it really has no more in common than 
it has with the half-truths that are often more dangerous 
than unblushing falsehoods. For they have a horror of 
ull reserve, and are unjustly suspicious of it as well; and 
reticence a sin against the unwritten laws of 
love and friendship, they exact confidences from their in- 
timates, thereby losing the charm and sweetness of spon- 
tancous revelations, Plain-speaking is upheld by them 
positive duty, and they pride themselves on the 
frankness which characterizes their speech; but they are 
neither candid nor impartial, for a certain queer bias of 
mind inclines them to apprehend the truth in its disagree- 
able phases only, and they forbear to mention beauties or 
excellences, and refrain from repeating pleasant sayings. 
So, after a!|, it is not the whole truth, despite their boast- 
ing 


less pain 


ueeming 


as a 


ln striking contrast to these over-righteous people are 
natures so ardent and self-deceptive that they seem in- 
capable of speaking the truth except by accident. They 
bewilder their own minds so thoroughly that they end by 
believing their wildest inventions, and the condition of 
their mental atmospheres and horizons is best described 
as mirage, the term cleverly applied by Daudet to the too 
imaginative temperament of his compatriots of the south 
of France. Brilliant, untrustworthy, and perplexing as 
they are, they possess an element of careless good-nature 
and an odd sort of kindness which keep them from being 
intolerable even after they have forfeited all respect for 
their word. 

Between these two extremes, and equally removed from 
either, is the right way—the way of a kind and loyal heart, 
which out of the abundance of its own goodness speaks 
the truth in love, and which proves its fidelity aud devo- 
tion quite as much by its silence as by its speech. Re- 
serve has a peculiar charm for these sweet natures, and 
with a full consciousness of possessing delicate sensibil- 
ities, they wisely forbear to ‘make them as good as in- 
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delicate by thrusting them forever in your face.” This 
self-respect leads naturally to respect for others, and be- 
lieving that the closest intimacy does not justify a de- 
mand for unlimited confidence, they await in patience 
the voluntary unfolding of the mind and purposes of 
those whom they love, while they refrain from the criti- 
cisms and harsh judgments which their intimate know- 
ledge of the faults and failings of their friends would so 
perfectly enable them to make. Truthful and transpar- 
ent, there is yet such a depth to their nature that it can 
never be fully sounded, nor does their companionship 
ever weary us with a sense of satiety; but for friends 
possessing such exquisite reticence, such refined consider- 
ation, our love and respect grow ever fonder, ever stronger, 
as the days and years are made lovelier by their affection, 
aud the rough ways smoother by their discretion. 


THE PROFESSOR DEPRESSED. 

N ISS VAN AUKEN came in smiling to-day, and after 
4VE greeting Mrs. Van Twiller, went direct to u seat by 
Vrofessor Prodgers. She always does that whenever he is 
there, but she goes more directly—I know her manner so 
well—when she has a story to tell, or knows anything that 
may interest or amuse him, She thinks the Professor 
much older even than he is—much older, I know,than he 
likes her to believe, though of this I seldom care to speak. 
Her low chair was drawn up before his high carved one, 
her arm on the arm of his, her face turned toward him. lt 
was still early; not many people had come. She never 
takes that seat beside him when any but intimates are 
there. 

“I’ve just seen something so funny,” she began, almost 
as soon as she was seated, ** The prettiest, sweetest young 
mother in the coruer of the car, and two of the dearest lit- 
tle boys with her. One of them was in sailor dress, and 
his bigger brother, who kuelt on the seat and looked out 
of the window, called him Captain Jack every now aud 
then, when something in the street attracted him. But 
Captain Jack, three years old perhaps, would not look. 
He was too absorbed with his mother, kissing her and 
calling her sweet names, and throwing his arms about her 
neck us he did so. 1 thivk the little woman was uncom- 
fortable when she saw us all so interested, and yet she did 
not want to correct the child. There was one young man 
in the corner of the car, though, who smiled so openly as 
he watched that she began two blush. Suddenly Captain 
Jack saw him too. He stopped, ove arm still ubout his 
pretty mother’s neck, and looked gravely at him, in that 
wide-eyed solemn way you bever see except with children 
or really innocent people. Then all at once Captain Jack 
suid to him, * You can’t kiss my mother,’ and turned 
quickly about and kissed her again. We all laughed, of 
course. How could one help it? The young mun iu the 
coruer opposite left, however, almost at ouce.” 

Professor Prodgers must have been unusually depressed 
to-day—I thought he was when he came in—because he 
smiled but faintly at Miss Van Auken’s story, patting her 
shoulder meanwhile quite as he might have patted that 
of some child whose efforts had appealed to his sense 
of gratitude, but whose results had failed to move him. 
There is nothing, by-the-way, more depressing to those 
of us who would amuse or cheer some persun in need 
than our recognition of the futility of our effurts—the 
discovery that the other has seen through our pur- 
poses, as it were, and would let us know, even while he 
thanked us, that they were altogether inadequate to the 
occasion, and much better dispensed with. Our cheerful 
story or our pretty gift becomes an extraveous affair, an 
intrusion oftener than not. 1 wondered, while I looked at 
Miss Van Auken to-day, how she bore the Professor's lack 
of interest so well. 1t was not that she was sweet aud 
patient; most of us can be sweet and patieut with those 
we love who are suffering, but few of us, alas! can be any- 
thing more. She was so cheerful, so lacking in thought 
of herself, so full of real enthusiasm. I could uot, I fear, 
have tried to amuse the Professor aguin, much as 1 love 
him, but she did. 

We were so disappointed you did not come with us 
to the first night of Irving and ‘Terry in Macbeth. There’s 
never anything in New York like those first nights of 
theirs. All the people you know are in the house. Mrs, 
Clyte thinks that ouly at the opera and in the boxes can 
you see every one you know. But I saw them last vight, 
aud they ure the people, too, I like best. 1 love to bow to 
them across the house, as I never can do ordinarily, It is 
such fun to know that the Penners are really back again, 
and only two rows away from you. And there is nothing 
so delightful as to meet the Posts on your way in, and to 
stop for a little talk about the play and the dilferent inter- 
pretations of all great characters on the stage, aud then to 
have some one quote a stage tradition about the part, and 
to have some one else give you the pew reading of a line, 
aud then to have Mr. Post himself in a few words illumi- 
nate the whole subject for you with the light of the schol- 
ar and the poet. Oh,I love those first nights of Irving 
and Terry, and the little flutter of excitement before the 
curtain goes up and we wait ready to welcome both actor 
and friend.” 

The Professor, who counts Irving among the choicest 
spirits he knows, began at last to be interested. He had 
takeu off his spectacles. I knew what that meant. Just 
at that moment, however, Miss Van Auken chuuged her 
seat, four or five young girls having come in. Bright, 
fresh, dainty, and charming they were, all talking and 
chattering together at ouce, as young girls will. They 
talked about the opening of the Portruit Show this week, 
aud the funny things they heard there. Little Miss Hop- 
kins showed all her pretty pointed white teeth when she 
laughingly told us some young heiress whose picture is 
on the wall, aud whose wedding is on many lips, is spoken 
of as her titled lover's financée. They all talked so fast, 
indeed, and they all looked so pretty, that I, for one, be- 
came after a moment quite bewildered, and made no at- 
tempt to understand them, but sat and watched them with 
delight. I saw even the Professor smiling at lust. The 
very unconsciousness of youth will do more for us at times 
than even the unselfish endeavors of an unselfish soul. 

As we walked together, after having left the Professor 
at his door, Miss Van Auken said, with a touch of alarm 
in her voice; ** What can be the matter with the Professor? 
Has he found out that he is growiug old?” L. H. PF. 
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é Boston Symphony Society, with Mr. Emil Paur as 

conductor, announces a series of five concerts to be 
= at the Metropolitan Opera-house on the evenings of 
November 15th, December 19th, January 23d, February 
27th, and March 26th. Ever since the year 1887, when 
the Boston orchestra was heard for the first time in New 
York at Steinway Hall. the annual visits of this interest- 
ing society have been deservedly considered prominent 
features of our musical seasons. One eminent conductor 
after another—Mr. Georg Henschel, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, 
Mr. A. Nikisch, and now Mr. Paur—exerted some special 
influence towards cultivating and perfecting the eighty 
seven capable performers who played together ro ane | 
through the long series of concerts which were given eac 
year in Music Hall, Boston, and the organization remains 
one of which any city may be proud. 

In addition to an extensive list of standard works, the 
Bostou society intends to produce Humperdinck’s over- 
ture to Hansel und Gretel, ZO\\ner's **‘ Midnight of Sedan.” 
Rezniceck’s overture to Donna Diana, Richard Strauss’s 
prelude and entr’acte to Guntram, and Tschaikowsky’s 
Sixth Symphony —compositions which are to be given 
for the first time by this society. Attention is called to 
the fact that unusually attractive soloists are to appear 
with the Boston orchestra, Madame Melba, Mr. E. A. Mac- 
Dowell, and Mr. Ben Davies being the best known and 
valued among the urtists whose names are announced. 

Mr. Damrosch's fourth Sunday popular concert drew a 
large audience, and the orchestral selections were, as 
usual, very good. Beethoven’s overture to Eymont was 
the opening number of the programme; and the ‘‘ Dance 
of the Furies” and the ‘‘ Dance of the Blessed Spirits,” 
from Gltick’s Orpheus, together with Mendelssohn's over- 
ture to Fingal’s Cave, were happy examples of charming 
and refined pieces which are within the comprehension of 
the least musical listeners in a mixed audience, and were 
rendered with skill and good taste by Mr. Damrosch and 
the members of the Symphony Society. ‘The soloists, 
Miss Carlotta Maconda, Mrs. Green, Mr. Carl Naeser, and 
Signor Campanari, sang French and Italian solos, the first- 
named singer figuring in the well-worn “ Bell Song” from 
Lakmé, which should certainly be allowed to die a nat- 
ural death. A very creditable performance of the beauti- 
ful quintette from Die Meistersinger deserves a word of 
praise, and, apart from the orchestral portion of the con- 
cert, was decidedly the best contribution to what evi- 
dently proved an enjoyable evening, applause being hearty 
and continuous, The People’s Singing Classes, which 
have been recently organized by Mr. MacFarlane, the 
talented young organist of All Souls’ Churclh—who is en- 
thusiastically aided in this important work by the active 
interest displayed by Mrs. Robert Abbe—are to be held 
every Sunday afternoon at half past four o'clock at All 
Souls’ Church, Madison Avenue and Sixty-sixth Street. 

Mr. MacFarlane proposes to teach sight-reading and 
choral singing to the men and women (children are also 
invited to accompany their parents) who piace themselves 
under his direction; and these free classes, which are open 
to the public without reserve or limitation of any kind, 
cannot fail to accomplish a great and stirring work. On 
Tuesday evening, October 29th, a young violinist named 
Maurice Kaufman made his first appearance at the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club Hall. He interpreted the Bruch Con- 
certo in G-minor with considerable agility and smoothness 
of technique, but as yet he has not developed sufficient 
feeliug to make his performance one of special interest. 
However, the Chopin-Sarasate nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, 

was better suited to Master Kaufman's musical gifts, and 
he gave pleasure by sympathetic readings of two pretty 
compositions of his own, ending the concert with Vieux- 
temps’s Polonaise, manifestly beyond his technical and 
mental powers. A Mr. Touzo Sauvage played a few piano 
selections, and vocal solos by Miss Marguerite Hall also 
varied the entertainment. 

Messrs. Chickering & Sons gave the first of a series 
of invitation concerts (continuing what was begun last 
year, with the hospitable wish to fill their hall with mu- 
sic-lovers, for whom they generously provided attractive 
programmes) ou the afternoon of October 30th. On this 
occasion the New York Philharmonic Club was beard in 
a sextet composed for the club by Mr. Theodore Gouvy. 
Mr. W. H. Barber contributed several piano pieces, and 
Miss Inez Grenelli sung a number of French and German 
songs. Both soloists received a favorable reception and 
much enthusiastic applause. ‘The familiar hall, so long 
associated with good music, was filled to overflowing, as 
is usual ut these entertainments tendered to the friends 
and patrons of the house. 


| OUR PARIS ® 
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MUST add auother to the green, cerise, and turquoise 

blue that are the popular colors for this season, and 
that is violet,in all its shades. Just at present there seems 
to be a rage in Paris for entire violet hats trimmed with 
violets. Some lovely ones that I saw this morning at 
Esther Mayer’s were of violet silk with velvet trimmings. 
The silk was puffed across the crown by shirrs an inch 
apart; the brim was also-shirred; on one side was a bunch 
of feathers with a pompon, and a wide flaring bow of vel- 
vet was on the top of the crown. Around the crown went 
a twist of velvet, passing through a narrow rhinestone 
buckle; and underneath the brim bebind nestled bunches 
of deep purple vivlets, so natural that one could almost 
fancy she scented their fragrance. 

I've always had a fancy for violet myself, which seems 
to me rich and distingué, and there is nothing prettier for 
these lovely autumn days than a little toque of velvet 
trimmed with pompons and violettes, all of the same color. 
These often have a slightly flaring brim, with a pleating 
of old-yellow lace underneath it, lying over the hair in the 
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back and on one side. One pretty hat at Esther Mayer's 
was made entirely of velvet, pleated in side pleats, a pleat- 
ing standing up on a loose puff of velvet to form the 
crown, and a similar one lying down to make the brim, 
with violets, a pompon, and a rhinestone buckle on one 
side. Geranium und cerise, all the scale of geranium 
tones, are very much seen on the new hats. Esther Mayer 
uses bows of two shades of geraniums, one almost a coral 
piuk, and the other the brighter geranium red,to brighten 
dark velvet hats. And she uses many shades of ruby 
in the same hat—as, for instance, a dark ruby velvet hat 
had a brim entirely bordered with what looked almost 
like roses made of velvet in three or four of the ruby 
shades, with a many-colored pompon standing high on 
one side. These iridescent pompons seem to be some- 
thing quite new, and they are very effective and pretty. 

I'm —— preaching, you know, that a sure rule for 
being well dressed is to find out the colors that suit you, 
and stick to them. One of my friends, for instance, never 
wears anything but green or mauve; another, brown or 
blue; and another, nothing but blue, in all its shades. Cer- 
tain personalities get to mean certain tones to me, and 
anything else jars. Paris dressmakers understand this 
so well that their first question often is, ‘*‘ What colors.do 
you wear?” And nothing surprises them more than to 
hear in auswer something like this, perhaps: ‘‘ Oh, blue 
becomes me better than anything else, but I’m so tired of 
it.” As well get tired of finding the violet always the 
same, as of the harmonies nature has intended for you 
and adapted to you. I myself, for firm friend and daily 
companion, am never now without a dark blue gown, 
which saves an immense amount of wear and tear on 
my thinking powers, now I’ve settled down to it. Pigis 
has just made me a new one of navy-blue vigogne, 
trimmed with nasturtium velvet, for which I have a fond- 
ness, especially for autumn. The skirt, which is plain, 
I'll not describe, as the new skirts have been so well and 
fully described in the New York Fashions of the Bazar. 
The back of the bodice is a little coat with basques of 
black satin; the front is a coat cut off at the waist-line, 
and hollowed out round the neck to show a vest of very 
open lace of deep yellow over yellow mousseline de soie, 
The edge of the coat in front is finished with a three- 
quarter-inch band of black satin, a very narrow band of 
nasturtium velvet, and then, on the vigogne, a narrow 
braiding of soutache. The draped collar of lace has a 
narrow little turn-over collar of the velvet inside of it, 
trimmed with one row of the soutache. The sleeves are 
tight to above the elbows and very long over the hand, 
aud are finished with the velvet and soutache. 

My friend who wears blues and browns ran in yesterday 
on her way to the first Colonne concert, in a charming new 
hat and gown, the latter of bronze-brown zibeline trimmed 
with sapphire-blue velvet. The back was princesse. The 
front had a beautiful yoke of blue velvet—one of those 
yokes that are made to order for each gown at the passe- 
mentier’s, and therefore can’t be imitated—edged with a 
lovely sort of fancy finish of brown and blue silk strands 
held in place by gold threads that formed butterflies on 
the shoulders. Below this the entire front was of cream 
lace, held in place at the belt with a broad ceinture of 
black satin fastened by beautiful buttons of Sévres, gold 
arabesques on a background of Sévres blue. Her hat was 
a picture-hat of golden-brown velvet, with a wide round 
brim a little higher on one side than the other. The velvet 
was put on perfectly plain over this, and edged with felt 
and silk braided into a narrow border. The crown was 
covered with velvet, pleated very flat around the bottom, 
where the raw edge was hidden by a braid like that on the 
edge of the orim, and pulled out into a puff at the top. 
Two tall black feathers stood on one side. Under the 
brim at the back were chouz of satin the color of the hat, 
with bunches of lovely chrysanthemums. 

Cloth gowns are the smart thing this year for visiting, 
teas, and receptions, and they are made very elegant with 
all sorts of beautiful embroideries on velvet. Doucet has 
introduced a novelty to put with cloth gowns in the shape 
of boleros of cow’s skin, which, I confess, sounds uninvit- 
ing, but is not half bad, except in the name. The model 
I suw was of beige cloth with a cow-skin bolero of seal 
brown. The skin is flatter than seal, and more supple than 
the caracule used so much now. Whether for the sake of 
sentiment people will object to adorning their persons with 
such souvenirs of the ‘‘ good mooly” I don’t know. Oth- 
er furs, and especially sable, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
are used enormously on cloth gowns. The best modistes 
use it very sparingly on their hats, however. In passing 
let me say that a modiste in France means always a mil- 
liner, never a dressmaker. This is the first lesson that 
most American women coming for the first time to Paris 
learn, for the word seems to be used in a much wider sense 
in English and American papers, and it’s often not till they 
have climbed many stairs iu search of gowns over a ‘‘ mo- 
diste” sign that they learn how we have perverted the 
word from its original signification. 

Middle-aged women will wear this year either cloth 
gowns for visiting, black satin skirts with fancy Louis 
XV. coats, or gowns of shot silk, or silk in cashmere 
patterns on dark ground. Such a gown, for instance, is 
oue of red and blue shot taffeta trimmed with black satin. 
The skirt was edged with a tiny frill of black satin rib- 
bon, with five rows of one-inch satin ribbon above it. 
The Louis XV. basque was made of the silk, with the 
basques of black satin opening over a front of écru gui- 
pure over green. The revers and collar were of white satin, 
finished round the edge with a border of écru guipure, 
and the draped collar lad a high stiffened ruche at the 
back of lace. 

Silks covered with little vines and with charming Louis 
XV. and XVI. patterns of all sorts are much used in 
bridemaids’’ dresses for autumn weddings, made with 
Louis XV. or Directoire coats. And demi-décolleté gowns 
for little dinners are made of Louis XVL silks, with Marie 
Antoinette fichus. <A perfectly charming dinner gown of 
this sort was of rose de Chine silk embroidered with Louis 
XVL. garlands. The square demi-décolleté was finished 
with a Marie Antoinette fichu edged with old point 
d Alengon. Below this the bodice opened over a pleated 
chiffon front over white satin, and the opening was fin- 
ished on either side with two revers,one of the silk and 
the other of coral velvet. The belt was of black satin, 
fastened on the side with beautiful old buttons. 

All the new pinks this year verge on the geranium and 
coral. Buaby-pink is scarcely seen at all. Quantities of 
flowers are used on dinner and evening gowns, I notice. 
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In wraps, we've seen some Feo. ones in cloth entirely 
covered with soutache, or trimmed with applications of 
satin put on in patterns and outlined with jet, the collar 
always very high, quite to the ears or above them, and 
lined with Astrakhan or ostrich feathers or caracule. 
Charming little jackets of caracule with sleeves of black 
velvet are seen, the fronts slightly turned — to show 
white or violet or ruby satin, covered with little Pompa- 
dour ribbons edged with lace, the collar high and finished 
with feathers. Katuarine De Forest. 





MISS VANDERBILT'S WEDDING GOWN. 
T™ most brilliant wedding that has ever taken place 
in this country was that of Wednesday last, when 
Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt was married to the Duke of Mar!- 
borough. The — was performed by Bishops Potter 
by 


and Littlejohn, assist r. John Wesley Brown, in 
St. Thomas’s Church, which was transformed into a bower 
of flowers—of white orchids, pink chrysanthemums, deli- 
cate asparagus plumage, and many noble palms, The 
wedding gown was made by Mrs. Donovan, with whose 
exquisite taste the readers of this column are constantly 
kept familiar. It is of ivory-white satin, thick yet soft, 
and is far more elaborate than the simple gown usually 
made for very young brides, but this girl of eighteen was 
to come from the altar the ninth Duchess of Marlborough, 
and was therefore fittingly arrayed for the new rank she 
was about to assume. Tire design of the gown was from 
Doucet, and had the full widely belted waist in which 
that artist delights, but it was fitted and completed here. 
The front was covered with lace flounces from throat 
to foot, and the back had a court train four yards long. 
The waist is quite plain in the back, as only the high 
belt of satin is visible beneath the court train, which sweeps 
out from the shoulders. In front are triple revers of 
lace reaching far out on the sleeves at the top and taper- 
ing into the belt. Between the revers is a soft gath- 
ered vest of chiffon, covered by a deep flounce of lace, 
which starts just below a wide stock-collar of the lace. 
The softly draped satin sleeves are of great width at the 
top and are closely fitted below the elbow, the plain wrist 
extending low on the short white gloves. A bouquet of 
orange blossoms is placed high in the revers on the left 
side. The satin skirt of walking length is covered by four 
flounces of lace in front and on the sides, the upper flounce 
gathered in with the belt, all the others lapping without 
heading, and the lowest falling at the foot on a vine of 
orange blossoms. A chftelaine of orange blossoms is made 
by a slender branch down the right side. The lace flounces 
extend on the sides to mect the great court train, which 
was embroidered in Paris with a two-inch border of rose 
leaves tied by true-lovers’ knots, wrought in pearls and 
very small silver spangles scarcely larger than beads. 
This train is lined throughout with satin, and is hooked 
on the shoulders in a broad double box-pleat. After fall- 
ing outward, disclosing the slight girlish waist, it is at- 
tached to the skirt below the hips and next the lace 
flounces by two sets of ribbons, and falls straight with 
square corners at the end. As a bride still in her teens is 
too young for a lace veil, Miss Vanderbilt wore a tulle 
veil held by a crown of orange blossoms in preference to 
jewels, as this is the only occasion in a woman’s life when 
she can wear these fragrant blossoms of the South. 


THE STORY OF THE LACE, 


The point lace garniture was made in Brussels especial- 
ly for this gown, and a pretty story is told in connection 
with it. It is a combination of point d’Angleterre and 
point appliqué, the former in compliment to the English 
bridegroom, and the latter a literal copy of the lace worn 
by the bride’s mother and by her grandmother on their 
wedding gowns. The lovely design is of ferns and wild 
flowers in appliqué point, with more closely wrought 
English point in the scalloped edges. A bit of the family 
lace was taken to Brussels by a connoisseur in laces, 
where its design was reproduced by the most skilful lace- 
makers. Such a quantity of lace was needed to trim the 
gown of the tall girl of to-day that the inherited lace 
would not serve, and a new lace was wrought especially 
for the young duchess, eventually to become an heirloom 
in the house of Marlborough. 


THE BRIDEMAIDS’ GOWNS. 


The bridemaids, eight in number, wore gowns of white 
satin combined with light blue and trimmed with chiffon. 
But the principal feature of their toilettes was their hats, 
which were indeed picture-hats. They are of royal blue 
velvet dressed with light blue ostrich plumes, four of 
them nodding over the front of the brim toward the left 
and supporting a high white aigrette of heron’s feathers. 
The smooth brim rolls up on the left against the crown, 
and is held there by a beautiful bow of many loops of 
light blue satin ribbon. The smooth crown is given the 
popular soft effect by a puff of velvet gathered around it 
at the top, and by a twist below of the light blue ribbon. 
On the sides and in the back are large poppylike rosettes, 
made of light blue chiffon doubled and gathered in frills 
round and round, their resemblance to «a flower increased 
by inserting the yellow centres of artificial poppies. 


MRS. VANDERBILT'S GOWN. 


The blue note in the bridal procession was also seen in 
the gown of ciel-blue satin worn by the bride’s mother. 
This exceedingly rich dress was trimmed with white chif- 
fon embroidered in flower and leaf design with pale sea- 

een stones and pearls, and bordered with Russian sable. 
The coloring of sky-blue, pale green, and dark brown sable 
is most effective. The gown is made with a Louis Seize 
coat-basque of satin, sloping away in front from a full 
vest of the embroidered chiffon. Sable bands pass over 
the shoulders, ending in sable tails that droop like tassels, 
and similar tailg are set in the pleats at the back of the 
basque. Puffed sleeves of satin have embroidered chiffon 
lengthwise in the front. A very full skirt, with three or 
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four inches of added a in the back, is bordered with 
Russian sable three inches wide. A small toque with 
soft crown is made of the materials of the gown, with an 
aigrette of sable tails and silver. 

A calling and carriage toilette for the bride to wear in 
England is of royal blue velvet. It is made with the 
round waist so becoming to her slender figure, and has 
revers of the velvety gray Arica chinchilla. For the 

oing-away gown and for the steamer are two brown 
resses, one of rough-surfaced yet soft wool, the other of 
tan broadcloth trimmed with braid and fur. 


GOWNS FOR THE HORSE SHOW. 


Some of the smartest gowns worn at the Portrait Exhi- 
bition, and to be seen next week at the Horse Show, are 
made after Paquin models chosen for their originality, 
dash, and chic. Two of his novel designs reproduced by 
Madame Barnes are in especial favor for the broadcloth 
gown which is to prevail for out-of-door wear, and as well 
in the house. One of these has a coat-basque, the other a 
round waist, the basque of velvet or brocade, with cloth 
vest and sleeves, the round waist of fur, having a soft vest 
of chameleon silk, with sleeves and skirt of cloth. Gold 
braid nearly an inch wide is used to strap the new silk 
vests and collurs, while appliqué lace frills trim those 
of cloth. 

Fur waists and very fancy vests are features of Paquin’s 
newest cloth gowns. A round waist of black baby 
lamb or of very glossy Astrakhan ends under a wide belt 
of black satin folds, so broad, indeed, that it has to have 
whalebones up the back, and hooks there under tliree 
cunning little bows of the satin. Above the belt in front 
is a full vest of gay shot taffeta silk, very wide and puffy, 
with the top held in tiny lengthwise tucks three or four 
inches below the collar, and sometimes extending up the 
front of the collar-band, then turning over in four short 
sharp points or in two longer handkerchief points. This vest 
is charming in pale green and white taffeta, and is further 
beautified by gold braid nearly two inches wide coming 
down from either side of the collar-band and strapped over 
to form two large crosses on the vest, then disappearing 
under the belt. ‘Two rows of this braid also cover the col- 
lar-band. Four or six large buttons of emeralds and 
rhinestones, or else porcelain miniature buttons, are placed 
on the front edges of the fur waist between the bust and 
belt. A black satin ribbon bow is on each side of the top 
where the gold braid starts. With such a waist the mut- 
ton-leg sleeves may be of black cloth or crépon or other 
fancy wool, or else they are of colored broadcloth, notably 
of grayish green, clear French gray, or a brilliant red with 
purplish tinges. The shot taffeta vest has the color pre- 
vailing in the cloth. A further addition to the fur wuist 
is finely tucked bands of the taffeta laid along the shoul- 
der seams and extending in handkerchief points on the 
sleeves. Then on each side of this point, sewed in the 
armholes, are large square epaulettes, in front and back 
alike, of the cloth edged with gold braid, resting on larger 
faille epaulettes of the color of the taffeta of the vest. 
Effective buttons below the bust are a great feature of 
these gowns, and cannot be too showy for the present 
taste. Cloth skirts are considered quite as chic as those of 
satin. 

Among other elaborate cloth gowns for afternoon or 
evening wear at the Horse Show or the theatre, and for 
day weddings also, is one of mignonette-green cloth with 
a short basque-waist of Louis Seize brocade—shot satin 
ground with violets wrought upon it—the edges cut in 
square tabs and bordered with mink fur. This opens on 
a vest of the green cloth (all in one piece, hooked invisibly 
under the coat), trimmed with two lengthwise frills of 
very creamy appliqué lace two inches wide, the frills not 
meeting, but their scalloped edges turned toward the mid- 
dle, the straight edges held by flat lace in a ribbon pat- 
tern. Gigot sleeves of cloth have narrow mink wrist- 
bands, all the fulness of the sleeve being pushed up high 
in the seam and padding added in the close sleeves about 
the elbow. A stock-collar of green mirror velvet is above 
a broad capelike collar of the cloth, which is trimmed with 
lace like that on the vest. The porcelain buttons have 
painted miniatures, and a black satin bow on the bust 
holds similar buttons. The cloth skirt is six yards wide 
and quite plain. A similar gown is of gray broadcloth 
with a tabbed coat of green mirror velvet edged with 
mink, the sleeves of cloth, and the cloth vest trimmed 
with lace in the way just described. Here the broad 
collar over the shoulders is of gray cloth trimmed with 
lace, and there are square epaulettes of the green velvet 
nearer the front. The cloth skirt without stiff interlining 
is in Paquin’s favorite cut, falling in a very broad box- 
pleat down the front, and shirred all around the back. 

Velvet gowns will also be much seen during the coming 
week of gayety, the newest being those with dashes and 
lines and corduroy stripes in preference to plain grounds. 
Some of these have the fur waist with gay taffeta vest, 
while others have flowered-silk coats. 

For morning or afternoon wear are crossbarred wool 
gowns from Paquin with nothing tailorlike in their make- 
up, the waist round in the back, and with a vest deeply 
pointed in front in antique fashion. This is quaintly 
pretty in a blue wool crossbarred with green opening on 
a light violet cloth vest deeply pointed after being crossed, 
then lapped around the waist as a belt. Black satin rib- 
bon an inch wide is crossed in diamond shape on the vest. 
The top of the vest is cut down below a plastron of white 
satin, and the high collar of black satin has still another 
color introduced above it in a doubled ruffle of the palest 
lettuce-green taffeta silk. The black satin bow on the 
bust is held by a miniature button pretty enough for a 
brooch. Two collars of the crossbarred wool cover the 
shoulders, held by small square buttons of dull gilt. 

Tall girls will delight in Doucet’s new gowns that are 
trimmed all around the waist, and also around the skirt 
up above the knee, with rows of Hercules braid. Three 
clusters of braid—one three inches wide, with an inch- 
wide braid on each side—are on these skirts of blue serge, 
of the new broad diagonal, which makes a very different- 
looking fabric from that to which we are accustomed. The 
round waist bas two box-pleats in front opening on a soft 
vest of white satin, on which fall coffee-colored lace cravat 
ends, the cravat passing around a high collar-band of white 
satin. To complete this collar is a scant ruffle of dull red 
velvet two inches wide when doubled. The special fea- 
ture, however, of the waist is its row after row of braid 
passing around it everywhere, ou its pleated front as well 
as on the flut seamless back. 





SOME NEW FRENCH MODELS. 


IGHT beige-colored wool is the material of a 
L young lady’s house dress which is trimmed 
ith applied bands of ivory Valenciennes inser 
tion. The waist has a square yoke in front band 


ed with insertion, and the full lower part, which 
has lengthwise bands, gathered on. The back is 
plain with bands on the seams, and the waist is 
cut with rather long shoulders, from which the 
sleeve puffs droop softly The skirt has several 
raduated bands on the sides The collar and the 
bn with long sash bow at the front are of chiné 
figured ribbon with a cream ground 
Beige-colored cloth, brown velvet, and ivory 
vhite silk are the materials of the gown Fig. 2 
Midway up the front of the skirt on either side is 
rather formal bow of brown velvet ribbon with 
lapped ends sewed down to the foot of the skirt 
he round waist opens on a cross-draped white 
silk vest, with a gathered plastron topped by a vel 
vet stock-collar. The vest is framed in a cloth 
fold studded with fancy buttons. Angular velvet 
revers bordered with broché galloon turn from the 
ve t 
The black satin duchesse gown, Fig. 3, has a 
deep collar of Venetian guipure projecting in 
point it over the sleeves. The short bodice is 
pleated in toward the waist, and is without a belt 
Knots of sweet-pea changeable ribbon stud the 


ront of the waist and skirt, with streamers going 
to the foot of the skirt 
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Printed Liberty velvet in a mot 
tled design with a blue ground is 
the material of the gown Fig. 4 
The belted waist opens in a grace 
ful oval on a cross-draped plastron 
of light blue silk, shirred at the 
neck below astock-collar. A bead 
ed and spangled belt fastened with 
1 buckle encircles the waist 

Fig. 5 isa gown of plum-colored 
rough wool, with revers facings 
snd belt of plum-colored gros grain 
rhe front of the skirt forms a broad 
pleat, which meets another wide 
pleat at the side, the folds of the 
two being connected at the top by 
cord loops held by tiny dull gilt 
buttons. A similar cluster of but 
tons holds the broad pleats in the 
pouched front of the waist The 
broad revers collar faced with silk 
opens on a white satin vest with a 
narrow centre pleat edged with 
frilis 


1LL-SAINTS DAY IN 
NEW ORLEANS 
TEYWICE a year New Orleans 
| holds a festival of flowers— 
twice a year the living twine gar- 
lands for the dead, heap high their 
graves with the perfumed loveli 
ness which wellnigh the year round 
riota in their gardens 
he May celebration is in com- 
memoration of the dead Confeder 
ate soldiers. The other, which 
falls on the ist of November, is 
A)l-Saints day, when the graves of 
the dead, without distinction, are 
remembered in New Orleans. 
In all Catholic countries the fes- 
tival of All-Saints is celebrated by 
the Church with impressive cere- 
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monies. In New Orleans, where Catholics and Protestants 
are about equally divided, each has a kindly toleration for 
the creed of the other—the growth of long association and 
the friendly relation born of intermarriage and social com- 
mingling of their respective families. Thus has it come 
about that here all Protestants, without distinction of sect, 
join bands with the Catholics in this most beautiful and 
touching of ceremonies. 

In the Catholic and Episcopal churches there is reli 
gious observance of the day, but it is the decoration of 
the graves of the dear dead which gives zest to the cele 
bration, and makes it such a notable festival in New Or 
leans 

Early in October the show-windows of the quaint little 
shops where les articles de religion are sold begin to fill 
up with mortuary wreaths and decorations. These shops 
nestle usually in the brooding shadow of some big old 
church. For instance, at the corner of each allée which 
runs down the side of the old St. Louis Cathedral stands 
such a magasin. 

The patterns and devices of these funereal furnishings 
have not changed from what they were generations ago. 
One wonders at the taste which chooses a heavy wreath 
in lugubrious black beads as a memorial to the dead or a 
solace to the living. Others there are composed of white 
beads, or violet and white, and in the centre of each 
some inscription, such as, ‘Mon cher Papa,” *‘A mon 
Mari, *** damon y pour,” _ Ma cheére Fille.” These wreaths 
are neither beautiful nor graceful, but they have one merit, 
which stands for something in the estimation of their pur 
chasers—they will stand the rain and dew and sunshine 
for the whole year, while natural flowers fade in a few 
days. On each recurring All-Saints day, however, a new 
wreath replaces the old. The old-time creoles and their 
former slaves are they who cling to their beaded decora- 
tions 

In the shops on Canal Street newer models are in favor. 
There is no end to the devices and fancies wrought in 
artificial flowers, in porcelain, in curled feathers, but, above 
all, in those fairylike immortelles which only Germany seems 
to grow Every florist in the city and its vicinity has 
planted for this special occasion a goodly portion of his 
grounds in white dahlias, and what the children call “ grave- 
yard flowers,” the chrysanthemum, largely the white va 
rieties. 
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In the later October days so many of the livin 
spend their time in the cemeteries from morn til 
eve that it seems as if the dead must surely know 
of their presence, and enjoy a sense of compan- 
ionship. If before the graves of loved ones were 
well kept, now there is even greater care given 
them. Grass-plots are carefully shorn and rolled, 
flowers and trees trimmed. The iron chairs and 
setiees which stand about so many tombs, as if 
the dead sympathizingly invited the living to 
share a measure of that repose which is theirs, 
are repainted. 

Tombs are _— and whitewashed, and few 
are too poor to forego some measure of this spe- 
cial care of the home of their dead. Halloween 
finds every graveyard in spotless order, ready to 
receive the offerings of the morrow, when scarce 
a tomb will go undecked. The mother whose 
poverty will not permit her to buy even one tiny 
bead wreath or cross, or even a poor little plaster- 
of-Paris Christ-Child or lamb, may yet find some 
comfort in the cross of white sand she outlines on 
her dead baby’s grave. One must be very, very 
poor or very friendless who cannot on All-Saints 
get from somewhere a bunch of chrysanthemums. 

The crisp clear dawn of All-Saints day finds 
the city astir. Things wear a holiday look. All 
the schools are closed. Very little business is 
transacted. The stores close early, that all their 
employés may pay their tribute of respect to the 
dead. The whole city is efflorescent—the market- 
wagons loaded with flowers, and tall nid-nodding 
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plants in pots rattle over the pave- 
ments, and the air is permeated 
with the peculiar pungent odor of 
the chrysanthemum. The mar- 
kets overflow with flowers. They 
invade even the meat-stalls, and 
all ‘‘ lagniappes” that day are sure 
to be “‘ posies.”". Women and chil 
dren go by all flower-laden, great 
wreaths hanging from their arms, 
and bouquets as many as their 
hands can hold 

In the soft New Orleans air Oc- 
tober and November days are ir- 
radiated with golden sunshine, 
which stirs the blood as though 
strong wine had been poured into 
one’s veins. Mayhap this is the 
reason that though the day is to 
be spent with the dead, none save 
the recently bereft are sad. 

Carriages roll by whose occu- 
pants are almost hidden from sight 
by the flowers heaped within. For 
this is a personal service of love, 
one not to be deputed to hired 
hands. Early in the day the tombs 
are decked, and by ten o'clock the 
cemeteries begin to fill. As the 
day wears on the throng increases, 
and by the afternoon the walks 
and aisles and driveways are 
crowded. The people make pil 
grimages from graveyard to grave- 
yard, until darkness and fatigue 
combined send them home to rest. 

The scenes presented in the St. 
Louis cemeteries, which are the 
oldest in the city, differ from those 
in the newer and American grave- 
yards. The stranger is immediate- 
y impressed by the peculiar per- 
sonnel of the people whose dead 
are buried in these old cemeteries. 
For the most part they seem to be 
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of another race and generation. There is stamped upon 
the faces of many of them the seal of a queer commingling 
of nationalities. But proud dames and high-born gentle 
men too are there, descendants of noble sons of the best 
blood of France. Many of those adventurous spirits who 
sought fortune and romance in the Louisiana which was 
a province of France sleep within the walls of these curi- 
ous burying-grounds, 

Here are their tombs; read the inscriptions upon them, 
and the old, exciting, picturesque, romantic history of their 
day begins to weave itself into a lustrous fabric before 
your mental vision. One sees the glittering pomp of that 
ancient chivalry, hears the clash of its iron heel and gilded 
spur, in its full march to that goal to which its high-souled 
aspirations were leading 

“Their swords are rust, 
Their bones are dust, 
Their souls are with the sainte, we trust.” 


Here too lies entombed many a Don and Doiia of Spain. 
Of the bluest Castilian blood they were, and at sight of 
their names memory resurrects another picture of that 
past when the spirit of poetry seemed to move over the 
face of Louisiana. Their hauteur, their high-born punc- 
tilio, their magnificence, their indolent beauty, stand vivid- 
ly forth. How they lorded and queened it in those opu 
lent.days! All about the viewr carré are reminiscences of 
their occupation of Louisiana streets with high-sounding 
Spanish names, queer Spanish arched houses, plazas, and 
curious customs, in doors and out. Their grandchildren 
pass you on the street, and the meeting of the French and 
Spanish in their countenances is like the meeting of con- 
tending winds. 

Here are Castilian grace and Gallic vivacity, swiftness 
and dignity of speech, passion and restraint. Their jewelled 
eyes, their olive complexions, their slow sinuous grace, 
are eloquent of Spain. Their delicacy, their refinement, 
their spirituality, show also that their blood is criss-crossed 
with that of the French creole. 

Within the lichen-grown walls of these old graveyards 
the historian, the philosopher, the romancer, and the 
novelist may find a world of material. 

In here lies old Jean Lafitte. A mighty sea-robber he 
was, but he died in the odor of sanctity. See, too, the 
tomb of Dominick You, his partner and trusty captain. 
How runs the inscription on it? 


** DOMINICK YOU. 
“Intrepid guerrier sur la terre et sur l’onde, 
Ii sut dans cent combats signaler sa valeur, 
Et ce nouveau Bayard, sans reproche et sans peur, 
Auralt pu sans trembler, voir s'ecrouler le monde.” 


Many are the virtues of an epitaph! 

There is not time to call the roll of the illustrious men 
buried here. Famous they were in court and camp, iu let- 
ters, in the forum, and on the rostrum, 
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On All-Saints day the great gates of the 
cemetery stand wide open. Just within 
them a pink-frocked, pink-bonneted child 
solicits alms for the maintenance of her- 
self and her companions. They hover 
within shadow of the wide-spreading 
cornette of a Sister of Charity, dnd many 
passers-by respond to the little one’s mute 
appeal. 

On the banquette just outside a multitudi- 
nous life goes on. Every variety of refec- 
tion is offered the public—pralines of co- 
coanut and pecans and peanuts, callas tous 
chauds, gdteaux of all sorts, café noir, café 
au lait, chocolat, sirops glacés of every de- 
scription, and more substantial viands, hot 
from the charcoal furnace. 

To-day adown some leafy aisle comes 
from afar off a droning hum. Walk in its 
direction, and it proves to be the intoning 
of some priest, who with his assistants cel- 
ebrates a mass for the repose of the souls 
of the dead. In the trees overhead twitter 
bright-hued pape birds, the waving boughs 
cast phantom arabesques of flickering light 
and shade on the grass below, and jewelled 
chameleons dart like iridescent gleams in 
and out of the chinks of a crumbling 
tomb. 

In the newer graveyards, the Metairie and 
Greenwood, which lie on the outskirts of 
the city, the landscape-gardening and the 
architecture of the tombs resemble those of 
the cemeteries of other large cities. In 
these the floral decorations on All Saints are 
amazingly profuse and beautiful. 

In New Orleans, as elsewhere, public 
celebrations are usually organized affairs, 
with processions and other formalities. 
But the observance of All-Saints is a spon- 
taneous one. The highest and the lowest, 
the richest and the poorest, without pre- 
concerted plan, make it a festival of the 
people. 

It is as if the hearts of all were urns per- 
petually aflame with kindled memories of 
their dead. Ly.iz O. Harris. 





PARIS WRAPS AND HATS. 


See illustration on front page. 


Ts Worth wraps given herewith are designed to com- 
plete various gowns worn at-the Horse Show, the 
Portrait Exhibition, day weddings, and the theatre. The 
full cape is double, an upper cape of black velvet having 
stripes in sun rays of cream-white velvet. These stripes 
are neatly appliquéd, and are edged with a chain of small 
jet beads. A decorative motif of the velvet appliquéd in 
the back relieves the severeness of the stripes. Black 
chiffon doubled and in very full accordion-pleating with 
an erect heading borders the black velvet across the back 
and shoulders, and underneath falls a circular cape of 
black satin. A second illustration shows the front of the 
cape, which is in long stole-shape. The front of the satin 
cape has corresponding trimmings of appliqué cream vel- 
vet. Inside this front are three cream ribbon bands cov- 
ered with rich embroidery, falling low, and finished at the 
ends with pompon fringe of cream-color. Plain and gath- 
ered black satin fills the spaces between these long bands. 
The black chiffon stock-collar, with chouz of the same be- 
low it in front, has an outside collar of the cream satin 
and embroidery. 

To accompany this cape Virot sends a black hat with 
velvet brim and a pleating above of black silk net. The 
soft puffed crown is of light green velvet brocaded in 
flowers. On one side four black feathers droop over the 
brim, and from among them springs a marabout aigrette. 

A jacket of mastic cloth on the second figure of the 
front page is a beautiful model of the short garments now 
in vogue. It also illustrates the new ways of braiding in 
detached figures to represent brocade. This braiding is 
of soutache of a lighter mastic shade. The revers of 
darker velvet are bordered with two stitched bands of the 
mastic cloth. A back view of this jacket shows the new 
way of having the middle form all in one piece, with 
pleats below the waist inlaid deeply, forming reversed 
box-pleats. The gown is of black brocade, trimmed on 
the sides by horizontal bands of black satin ribbon and a 
deep flounce of black brocade. A waist of black chiffon has 
a high corselet belt of black satin reaching up to the bust. 

The hat is of braided felt and satin baby-ribbon in 
bluet shades. The large bow is of bluet faille ribbon. 
Large clusters of bluets are on the front. Loops of the 
faille ribbon droop on the back hair. The edge of the brim 
is finished with velvet,and there is a facing of velvet inside. 


FRONT VIEW OF PARIS CAPE ON FRONT PAGE, 
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A DAY IN ANTWERP. 
BY JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 

( UR day in Antwerp included a night. We left Eng- 

land by the Harwich boat, and arrived at the dock in 
Antwerp about ten the next morning. Our fellow-passen- 
gers were not uninteresting. There was the usual sprink- 
ling of American tourists, and, of course, there were Eng- 
lish travellers, and among them one old lady whom I shail 
not soon forget. She was short and wizened. She had a 
nose like the Duke of Wellington’s, near-sighted eyes, and 
she wore her bair puffed and combed well down over her 
ears. From under this mass hung long ear-rings that 
touched her plate when she bent down over it at table. 
She not only examined her own plate with screwed-up 
eyes, but she examined mine also, as though she wanted to 
see that there was nothing going that she did not know 
about. Her costume was as eccentric as her manner, and 
I knew without being told that she was a duchess I 
told Violet so, and she wanted to know how I found it 
out ‘ Because no one but a duchess would dare to wear 
such a costume or have such bad manners,” I said. I do 
think, however, that her bad manners were due as much 
to her short sight as to her title. You know how short- 
sighted people appear to be prying when they are not. 
Their effort to see at all makes them seem to be of an 
over-inquiring mind. The duchess was very interesting 
She travelled with her daughter, her maid, and a man- 
servant, who wore his livery when he was with her, and 
donned his tweeds when he came on deck. I asked the 
stewardess what she was duchess of, and she said that 
she had forgotten; but she had not forgotten that she was a 
duchess, however, for her manner to her was very different 
from her manner to the other passengers 

Besides the duchess, there were two little girls dressed 
in deepest mourning, who were brought aboard by their 
father, who was also in deep mourning. He put them in 
charge of the stewardess, and then bade them good-by. 
Poor little motherless children, how they did cry! I had 
to go up on deck where I couldn’t see or hear them, it 
made me feel so badly. They were going to school in 
Brussels, perhaps to Charlotte Bronté’s very school, and 
some one was to meet them at Antwerp. To my great re- 
lief, wuen we landed, they ran up the gang-plank laugh- 
ing happily, and I saw them bagehinend kissing a woman 
on the dock, so I knew that they had forgotten the trage- 
dy of the night before,and were as merry as larks. We 
saw the last of the duchess as she climbed into a hotel 
coach, while her man helped the driver load the top 
with her luggage. Such battered, travel-worn bags you 
and I would have been ashamed to own; but I regret to 
say that, in matters of this sort, we have not the inde 
pendence of other countries. 

Some one on board the steamer crossing the Atlantic 
told us to be sure and go to the Grand Laboureur if we 
went to Antwerp; that it would not cost us as much as 
the other hotels, and that we would get the best eating 
there outside of Paris, or inside either, unless we knew 
just where to go. So to the Grand Laboureur we went. 
It is a stnall hotel, giving out upon the public square, and 
surrounding a court-yard, as do most Continental hotels. 
An artificial rockery covered one side of the court. A 
door in one corner opened into the sitting-room, the din- 
ing-room was on the opposite side, and in the extreme 
right-hand corner was a bedroom which was offered to 
us. We wanted two rooms, but that was all they had left. 
As I have said, this room was on the ground-floor, and 
opened into the court. You entered by a glass door, 
which was the only window the room had. It was stuffy 
to a degree, and very foreign-looking. Over the high 
feather bed the wall was hung with strange-looking arms, 
which were picturesque enough; but we bad come for 
peace, not for war. The chief objections to the room 
were that it was on the ground-floor, and that it was ne- 
cessary to keep the door open to see. As there were people 
breakfasting at little tables in the court, this latter objec- 
tion overruled any partiality we might have had for its 
picturesqueness, and we said that we must be bestowed 
upstairs, or we should be obliged to go to some other 
hotel. Such lamentable suggestion brought the concierge 
to his senses, and he gave us a very comfortable room at 
the head of his second flight of stairs. And such stairs! 
They were almost perpendicular, and were open at the 
sides, and connected with each floor by a little platform 
about five feet wide. 

Before settling ourselves, we bargained with the con- 
cierge; at least Violet did, her French being better adapt- 
ed to bargaining than mine. ‘‘ What would the room be 
a day?” she asked. ‘Ten francs for each person,” was 
the reply. ‘“‘ We can take our meals at the Exposition,” 
I suggested, in an undertone. My English must have 
been better than her French, for he said at once, “ But it 
will be only twelve francs if you take your meals here.” 
For two additional francs each we could get our three 
meals. Our eyes met—mine and Violet’s—and we 
clinched the bargain. The next meal would be déjeuner 
a la fourchette, and we went to our room to prepare for it. 
We took one of the tables in the court, for the day was 
warm, and a man was hoseing the rockery, which gave the 
freshness of a shower to the air. Such eating! I shall 
never forget it! ‘‘Do you think that 1 shall lose caste 
in the eyes of the waiter if I sop up this sauce with my 
bread?” asked Violet. ‘‘We will go down together,” I 
replied, for I did not propose losing one drop of that 
sauce myoutt, and I didn’t. 

After breakfast we went to the Exposition in a street car, 
which landed us at the gate. You would not think that 
there was much difference in street cars, but there is. You 
would have known by them, if by nothing else, that you 
were not in America, and if you had any doubts on the 
subject,,the tin horns of the conductors would have blown 
them away 

The Exposition seemed very tame after our own World’s 
Fair, and by dinner-time we were satisfied to return to our 
hotel. The evening was rather cool for dining in the 
court, so we decided for the salled manger. I can never 
be glad enough that we did. The room was as beautiful 
and in as good taste as if we had been in some old baro- 
nial hall. The panelling was all in old oak, beautifully 
carved and black with age; the windows were of old 
stained glass, covered with little shutters on wrought-iron 
hinges. Candles burned in silver candlesticks upon the 


tables, and the silver table-ware = and glistened in 
their light. All I can say of the 
to the breakfast. 


nner is that it was equal 
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If you have ever been abroad, pes know what twilight 


is there. It is quite light enough at nine o’clock in sum- 
mer to read out-of-doors without the aid of any other 
light than that of the departing day. We determined to 
“do” the town before bedtime from an open carriage, a 
species of victoria, the same that you see everywhere on 
the Continent, but seldom in London. Searcely had we 
appeared at the hotel door when a cocher from across the 
square espied us and intuitively read our thoughts. He 
whipped up his lean steed, and crossing over to where we 
stood, put his establishment at our disposal with such 
graceful hospitality and for so small a sum that we ac- 
cepted it without a word except of thanks. - I noticed 
that his horse, though lean, was no lazy-bones. He wanted 
to be going before we were fairly in our seats, and when the 
driver chirruped to him to go on, he rose upon his hind legs 
and pawed the air. Violet, who knows more about horses 
than I do, said that they often did that when starting out, 
and that it did not mean anything. When he was going 
the beast behaved very well, but whenever he stopped, he 
stopped upon bis hind legs. I believe, if the truth were 
known, he was descended of kangaroo ancestors. I was 
quite content to keep on driving, but the cocher, who was 
a most polite old man, insisted upon stopping when he 
wanted to point out an object of interest. Reining up 
his steed, he would point with his whip: ‘‘ Banque Na- 
tionale et statue de Léopold, si’ vous plait, madame.” 

How could | look at a banque nationale or even a statue 
of Léopold with a horse rearing and plunging in front of 
me? ‘Tell him to go on,” I said to Violet. He looked 
hurt, but said nothing until we came to another object of 
interest, when he stopped—‘‘ Eglise de St.-Jacques, si’ vous 
plait, madame.” 

“Very fine, but it’s getting dark,” I muttered to Violet, 
who repeated my remark to the cocher. The last two words 
suggested something to him: ‘‘Getting dark and the 
lamps not lighted!” We were then on the edge of the 
park, and he stopped the horse and dismounted. The 
horse began his rearing and plunging more determinedly 
than at any other time. The cocher, with the reins around 
his arm, was being jerked to and fro, while he vainly tried 
to fix the candles in the sockets. The situation was be- 
coming alarming. Had we braved the ocean and the 
dangers of the Channel only to be dashed to death in the 
streets of Antwerp? Violet urged him to let the lights 
go and drive on, but he was obdurate. The horse was 
pulling him, and he couldn't strike a match. At the most 
critical moment a citizen appeared crossing the park, and 
I called to him. He took in the situation at a glance, and 
grabbed the bridle. While he held the horse the cocher 
managed to get one candle lighted, and as he couldn’t find 
the other he consented to move on. We thanked the citi- 
zen, the horse a final plunge, and we were off. The 
one light was, I thought, a source of danger rather than 
of safety, for we might have been taken for a bicycle and 
not given enough room on the highway. No such mis- 
take occurred, however, and we arrived at the hotel in 
safety, Not until our feet had touched the sidewalk did 
I feel that we really were safe. 

After a good night's rest, in spite of the feather beds, 
we got up fairly early the next morning, and immediate] 
after our coffee, which was as bad as the food was 
started out to see the cathedral and other objects of inter- 
est. The cathedral is not seen to advantage from the 
street, because the houses—they are little more than shan- 
ties—lie up close against it. Nor is the interior very im- 
pressive as compared with Westminster Abbey, where I 
had attended services only a few days before. We paid 
a franc to go into the cathedral, and, when we got in, the 
Rubens paintings that we had come to see were covered 
with green baize. We could only see them later in the 
day. For the present we must content ourselves with the 
cathedral itself. While we were relieving our minds as 
to the grasping habits of the Continentals we heard a scuf- 
fling of feet, and looking towards the main entrance, we 
saw a funeral procession coming up the broad aisle. “I 
wonder if they will charge us a franc if we look at it?” 
Violet asked. ‘It is worth it,” I replied, and we stood 
and gazed as we would at any other strange sight. As 
a rule, a funeral is a very solemn thing to me, but this 
one was not. It was too much like a show. There were 
the priests, and the candles, the over-ornamented erection 
upon which lay the coffin of the deceased, the husband 
holding his hat in front of his tear-stained eyes, the popu- 
lace on its knees peeping at those in the procession, nothing 
simple, nothing impressive. 

Later in the day we came back to see the Rubens pic- 
tures, for which privilege we paid again, and still again, 
for the guide who pointed them out asked us not to forget 
him. We won't forget him either, for the fact of his ask- 
ing us to pay for what we had already paid made an in- 
delible impression. While Rubens is not one of my fa- 
vorites among the old masters, I am very glad that I saw 
these paintings, with which I had been familiar all my life 
through engravings and photographs. From the cathedral 
we went to the City Hall by way of the Quentin Matsys 
Well. At the City Hall there are more Rubens we 
and Quentin Matsys too. It isan interesting place, so dif- 
ferent in every respect from similar public buildings in 
this country. 

The most interesting of all the places we visited in Ant- 
werp, however, was the Plantin Museum. No description 
can do it justice. Its charm lies not only in the beauty 
of its architecture, in its vine-covered walls, its green 
court-yards, its old furniture, pictures, and carvings, but 
in the strange silence that fills every room and court. It 
is like visiting a house of the dead. There stand the 
cases of type, the presses just waiting the hand to move 
them, the “‘copy” hanging on the hooks, the “ galley” 
proofs half corrected, the pens lying ready for use, but 
where are the compositors, the pressmen, the proof-read- 
ers? All, all are gone, dead long ago, but not forgotten, 
for the Plantin Museum stands there a monument to their 
industrious lives such as few men leave behind them. 

Back to the hotel (by way of a bric-A-brac shop, where 
we bought some genuine antiques), and just in time for a 
bit of lunch before we took the train for Paris, The hotel 
coach was at the door, our luggage was piled on top, and 
Violet was going through the annoying but necessary per- 
formance of tipping ” the entire household ranged at the 
front door in eager anticipation. They raised their caps 
and bowed low, all but one man, who stood aloof and 
scowled. ‘‘ What is the matter with him?” Iasked. ‘‘ Did 
you tip him?” “Tip him! Tip the proprietor!” ‘My 
dear, he is the concierge, te most useless appendage to a 
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foreign hotel, but the one who expects the largest fee. 
You Love made an enemy for life.” 

After some little trouble with our luggage, which had 
to be weighed and paid for by the pound, we started on 
our seven hours’ journey to Paris. resscls was the next 
station, and I said that | would like to stop over there. 

‘Stop at Brussels? What for?” inquired Violet. “ Just 
for sprouts,” I replied. She looked at me reproachfully, 
for she doesn’t approve of such things, and we settled our- 
selves each at a window to see what we could of the Bel- 
gian landscape. 


A DIVERSE TRIO. 


| yet ong fellowship is by no means a special con- 
comitant of politics, for cheek by jowl on the library 
table lie volumes whose kinship is so widely removed 
that even the most skilful literary genealogist fails to 
trace family connection. Three such books, spick and 
span from the press, claim the reviewer's attention. 
Taking that which lies closest at hand, as we open the 
pages a strain of harmony in minor key resounds from 
Stops of Various Quills.’ 

‘he poems grouped under this title possess a certain 
original quaintness. Surely if wit is part and parcel of 
brevity, then these verses may well lay claim to the for- 
mer quality. Some are Heinesque in conception and 
treatment—a perfect picture drawn with few pen strokes, 
as ‘‘Midway”—or a sober strain ending with sudden 
half-cynical quip, as in ‘‘Company.” Other lines are in- 
trospective; others again strike a full organ chord of 
reverential melody. Then ml pach pen takes a vagrant 
turn, traces now an epigram and next a thought of almost 
boundless suggestion. ‘** Calvary,” in six short lines, asks 
a question that a score of pages could hardly answer; and 
who will make brief reply to the query of ‘‘ The Bewil 
dered Guest”? Perhaps the chance reader may find the 
writer’s mood wholly pessimistic—a wail perpetual, a 
hopeless grappling with the elusive mysteries of existence, 
whence and whither, a certain finding of death at the bot- 
tom of the cup. Is not rather the underlying theme to 
be found in the lines: 

“,..,.8till somehow the round 


Is epiral, and the race’s feet have found 
The path rise under them which they have trod.” 


Mr. Howells’s verse has perhaps at first seeming more 
ruggedness than rhythm, yet the gift of melody is his, and 
the charge of obscurity does not lie at his door. The 
volume is an admirable bit of book-making, and in his 
exquisite illustrations to the text Mr. Howard Pyle gives 
renewed force to his dictum, ‘‘The pencil gives a body to 
the words of an author.” 

A novel whose scene of action is Russia should, accord- 
ing to accepted receipts for fiction of the kind, present a 
jumble of oppressed peasants, ruthless nobles, nihilist 
plots, Siberian exile, the whole mass enlivened with an 
explosion of bombs or the detonation of an infernal ma- 
chine. Mr. Henry Seton Merriman has cast aside these 
well-known properties, and constructed a novel with en 
tirely new scenery and effects. 

The Sowers* presents an entirely new phase of the per- 
plexity which has arisen ‘‘ since Alexander IL., of philan- 
thropic memory, made the Russian serf a free man,” be- 
fore unfortunately that same serf was ready for freedom. 
Consequently the muzhik recognizes but one inestimable 
happiness in his new state—the privilege of getting in- 
toxicated as often as opportunity permits—and in this con- 
dition of artificial cheer forgetting ruthless tax-collector, 
governmental indifference, and petty tyranny of depart 
ment officials. There is no chance of appeal from muzhik 
drunk to muzhik sober, for when the vodka is out the ex- 
serf plods sullenly and blindly through a hopeless path of 
privation and disease, trying to take with stupid force 
that which more enlightened force denies him. Such a 
problem confronted Paul Howard Alexis, half Englishman 
by birth, wholly Russian prince by chance of fortune. To 
him the scheme of a great a of noblemen which should 
fill empty stomachs before feeding starved brains, which 
should inculcate cleanliness and decency as foundation- 
stones for broader morality, seemed a glorious possibility. 
But treachery dissolves the organization, and Prince Pavlo 
finds himself under suspicion—forced to do good by stealth 
to a peasantry too stupid to penetrate the disguise of the 
** Moscow doctor,” yet so unfailing impartiality 
their “ bérin” and all his works. Prince Paul, to be sure, 
is the sort of man that Eton and Oxford turn out by the 
dozen—‘‘ well dressed, athletic, silent, a thorough gentle- 
man, et voila tout,” but those same characteristics enable 
him to carry out his purpose with quiet persistence, and 
to meet the great blow of his life with no more display 
than averted head and hands thrust into trousers pockets. 
The novelist has cleverly woven the thread of the story, 
which brings the Russian Don Quixote into the closest 
relation of life with the intriguante who sold the papers 
of the Charity League to the secret police. The story is 
well told; it has plenty of action; the language is crisp 
and epigrammatic; the characters are well drawn. And 
lastly, it does not depend for its interest on the intrigues 
of nihilists unkempt of person and long of hair. 

Perhaps the first impression one derives from Mr. Ham. 
ilton Gibson’s dainty book on Our Edible Toadstools and 
Mushrooms is that the chances of death lurking in the pot 
are sO numerous that a more intimate acquaintance with 
these seductive articles of food is undesirable in every 
particular,and to be distinctly avoided. Butsuch thought 
arises simply because the kindly author holds out a warn- 
ing si — at the entrance, while, the danger-point once 
p , he speedily convinces us that many fungi we have 
passed unknowingly by represent so much food going to 
waste in a hungry land. By means of color plates, by 
careful illustration in black and white, by explicit letter 
text, Mr. Gibson has prepared a most exhaustive and im- 
portant work on the subject of edible fungi. In the first 
part of his work the guthor devotes space to the deadly 
Amanita, those reprobates of the tribe Agaricus, comely 
of person, symmetrical in form, and deadly in acquaint- 
ance. So clear are both picture and word in this partic- 
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ular that if we go astray our cramps are on our own 
heads, and our remains are legitimate subjects for the 
coroner. Passing from these death - dealing toadstools, 
Mr. Gibson turns to those whose reputations are beyond 
suspicion, gives us their special characters, their habitat, 
and their particular nutritive values. He tells us how 
some varieties may be cultivated, and, last of all, he in- 
structs us how all varieties may be prepared so that they 
become the highest examples of gastronomic art. Mr. 
Gibson has rendered a service to his kind by making pos- 
sible a diet at once healthful and appetizing. Here in 
this work the arts of the writer and the illustrator go hand 
in hand. One cannot claim higher rank for one than for 
the other; the union of text and picture is that of ideal 
marriage. The book will be welcomed by the epicure, 
by the botanist, and by the humble lover of nature, who 
would know more of these gay apparitions, shining as 
color spots in dark forest or broad meadow. 
*  ADALINE W. STERLING. 


MEN’S AUTUMN FASHIONS. 


{ ie ~ New York man when he steps into his club these 
days is apt to find waiting for him a number of mys- 
terious little packages, as well as letters, sealed with crests 
and bearing all the outward semblance of private com- 
munications from people of rank. The packages are soon 
disposed of. They are the samples sent by enterprising 
London tailors to their American customers, and even to 
a man who is supposed not to think of these things seri- 
ously they are quite fascinating. The American tailors 
content themselves with sending letters, disguised in such 
a way that one would hardly dream they could be circu- 
lars. In fact, many of them discard the word tailor alto- 
gether, and announce themselves on elaborately scented 
paper as makers of men’s clothes. 

Of course there is quite an embarrassment of choice and 
riches in all these attractive announcements and circulars, 
and there is apt to arise from the perusal of them the old 
discussion concerning the superiority of English or Amer- 
ican tailors. To the man used to living in this couatry 
there can be no question. He may, from time to time, 
by patronizing English tailors come out with some startling 
novelty, but as a rule the American is by far the best- 
dressed man for America. And now, since the cost of 
clothes has been much reduced, there can be but little 
temptation to send to London when one can do as well, 
if not better, in one’s own place of residence. The New 
York tailors go twice a year to the English metropolis 
and copy and adapt everything that is good there, and 
the tailors from other cities get their fashions direct from 
their New York men, so here you have a dress exchange 
which gives you the benefits of the latest fashions, and 
which makes you with a little care and trouble a repre- 
sentative well-turned-out man. 

The first item of interest to men this winter is the even- 
ing suit. This is absolutely necessary to any one who 
claims in the least to dress well. In fact, the reign of 
the evening suit has spread over America, and to-day 
there is scarcely a man in any of our cities who does not 
don the ceremonious costume when the electric lights, or, 
to be more English, when candles are required. It is a 
compliment to his family, and a man feels better when he 
has taken off his business clothes, and with them the cares 
of the business day, and comes forth to his evening meal 
in new and clean raiment. 

There are some slight changes in evening dress this 
winter. For ceremonious occasions the dress coat is made 
with peaked lapels. The collar is longer and the skirts 
less tapering. In fact, the swallow-tails are cut square in 
the back instead of the old oblong shape. The coat, and 
indeed the whole suit, is made from a material known 
as dress worsted, not exactly rough, but then again not 
smooth. It resembles a species of prepared cheviot. The 
coat is, of course, lined with black silk,and this lining 
extends to the button-holes, but the collar itself is of the 
cloth, and not of silk, as was the fashion some years ago. 
The velvet collar and the velvet cuff were introduced last 
year by some ultra-fashionable men, but are not consid- 
ered in the bestof style. ‘They were'copied from coats of 
this character seen at Washington and abroad, but the 
wearers forgot that the velvet collar is the symbol of the 
diplomatic service, and it is ridiculous for a civilian to 
wear the garb or uniform of a foreign office. 

The waistcoat of this suit averages, according to the 
tailor’s estimate, twenty-five and three-fourth inches in 
length. It is shield-shape as to collar, and single-breasted, 
with three buttons. At balls and dances generally young 
met wear white waistcoats. The material is of marseilles 
or piqué. ‘These are either single or double breasted. It 
must be remembered that a thin man looks better in a 
double-breasted waistcoat, but a stout man should never 
attempt this style. 

Trousers are perfectly plain, well hollowed over the 
instep, without any spring. Sometimes a very narrow 
braid is worn down the side, but this is the only addition 
to relieve the severity of the garment, The time for 
colored dress suits,as you see, has not yet arrived, and I 
doubt whether we shall ever know it. At one of the large 
balls this summer at Newport the host, keeping bachelor’s 
hall, and giving the entertainment in his newly built sta- 
bles, wore a red evening coat and a canary-colored waist- 
coat. But this was supposed to be a semi-hunt function, 
and the host dressed according to the English fashion on 
these occasions. 

It has hardly been ten years since what the English call 
the ‘‘ dinner jacket” was introduced into the American's 
wardrobe. At first it was known as a Tuxedo coat, and 
was regarded as something of an eccentricity. To-day it 
is a necessity, and, in fact, to a great extent it has taken 
the place of the evening coat. It is worn at the theatre, 
at small informal dinners, evening visiting, at the club, 
and, in fact, everywhere, except on very formal occasions. 
It is comfortable, neat, and pretty, if one can apply that 
epithet toa man’s coat. Both the English and American 
fashions this winter give it special prominence. The 
collar is of silk, very long, extending to the waist, and the 
lapels are shortly slanted. There is one button-hole for 
a boutonniére. There are no pockets, except one inside. 
The waistcoat has four buttons, and is in the sha 
of a U, but fits more closely and conceals more of the 
shirt than does the waistcoat which one wears with an 
evening suit. It is considered very bad form to have 
anything but a black tie and a black cloth waistcoat with 
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the Tuxedo coat, and the Alpine or Hombourg felt hat is 
the head-gear to go with it. 

As usual, the evening shirt must be perfectly plain, with 
two or three shirt buttons. The fashion in these has not 
changed, and white enamel, pear], or small gold buttons 
are worn by the smartest men. The tie is of white lawn, 
quite wide, and the man who respects himself must tie it. 
Readymade evening ties are bad form. For some time 
past haberdashers in New York have been introducing a 
linen tie, unstarched, which is quite easy to adjust, and 
which has quite a — and neat effect. There is no 
change either practically in the shape of the collar, which 
is the high standing, although the high all round turn- 
downs, known as Eton or Essex collars, which have been 
so popular this summer with ordinary dress, are very 
fashionable also for the evening. The shoes should be 
low patent-leather or pumps, and the hose are of black 
silk. Bright-colored hose for the evening, although they 
have been worn on such occasions, are a little eccentric, 
and are avoided by men who dress well. 

The overcoat this winter for evening wear is, of course, 
the Inverness. There is but little change in the cut. It 
is generally made of rough- finished cheviot, and the 
length for a man of standard height ranges from forty- 
six to forty-eight inches—this is technical tailors’ talk; 
the cape is quite long and covers the sleeves, and the 
English coats have a species of Roman or clerical collar 
which gives them a picturesque appearance. The general 
winter overcoat is made perfectly plain; the length extends 
a little below the knees; the skirts are square and not in the 
least full. The 1830 craze has passed away and has left 
no heritage, so that it is evident that its influence was not 
for the good. Kersey, as usual, is the material, and dark 
blue the favorite color. A velvet collar is allowable, but 
velvet cuffs are yet considered a little outré. The Inver- 
ness coat is useful, as it keeps the evening suit in better 
form than the tight overcoat just described, but it is a 
luxury. 

There has been a revival of the cut-away coat, which is 
called in England the morning coat. The fashion last 
spring of the semi-sack, semi-cut-away, which looked like 
one thing in the front and another in the back, and gave 
the wearer the appearance of a sparrow, was an importa- 
tion which has not succeeded in America. The present 
cut-away is made with long skirts and a somewhat rolling 
collar. The favorite material is mixed cheviot, and the 
colors dark browns and grays, as well as black. With the 
cut-away coat striped worsted trousers are worn, grays, 
with a dark stripe, being the favorite color and pattern. 
The sack suit has changed very little, except that the Amer- 
ican tailors have adopted the English principle of makin 
it looser and more comfortable. As usual, brown | 
grays and mixed Scotch goods are the materials. The 
frock-coat has skirts falling just below the knee, is cut 
squarely and rigidly, and, like the overcoats I have just 
mentioned, bears no indication of the passing of the 1830 
influence. 

The love of outing and the introduction of golf and the 
bicycle craze have given men great opportunities this 
autumn and winter for diversity of costume; in fact, the 
tailors’ circulars and the haberdashers’ windows are filled 
with golf and cycling patterns. A golfer, as well as a 
cyclist, needs Scotch woollen stockings and ties to match, 
as well as knickerbockers and the Norfolk jacket for or- 
dinary occasions, and the golfer must have his club uni- 
form coat for tournaments and matches, which seem to be 
occurring every few days. Homespun is the best material 
for these outing costumes, and the choice of patterns and 
colors at the shops is varied and extensive. rowns with 
a bit of red, or grays with threads of the same bright con- 
trasting shade, seem to be the favorites, and the rather brill- 
iant tie, with as much red as is consistent for the entire 
outfit, is worn to give it a last dash of color. Golf and 
cycling caps are made of the same material as the suit. 
The English have introduced an extremely natty shooting 
coat, with many and convenient pockets, and tan shoulder- 
straps of leather upon which to rest the gun. In the 
country it is permissible to remain in one’s golf suit all 
day until evening, but as yet one sees in the city but very 
few men in pore at least after frost sets in and people 
are coming back to town. 

Of other novelties, it would be well to speak here of the 
adjuncts to man’s dress, namely, ties, gloves, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of shoes and hats to be worn on various occa- 
sions. The russet shoe has gained so in popularity that it 
will be worn in the city during the morning, and with 
every kind of suit except the dress and the afternoon out- 
fit, which insists upon a frock-coat. It is a very easy rule 
to observe, and if you simply repeat it, ‘with frock and 
evening suits wear patent-leathers,” you will have solved 
this question, which is even now a mooted one. The 
Derby hats are a little higher in the crown and a little 
closer in brim. They are just the medium between the 
very small saucer hats of three years ago and the great 
curly monstrosities of last season. The brown Derby is a 
great favorite this autumn, as are also the gray, brown, 
and black Homburg hats. The top or silk hat to be 
worn with a frock-coat and with formal evening dress is 
straight, with a slight curling brim, but the bell-top has 
entirely disappeared, and we look more now like the well- 
dre man of the fifties and sixties than the Beau 
Brummel of the days of our grandfathers. 

Colored shirtings will be worn in the morning, the cuffs 
being of the same material as the shirts, and the collars 
are the high or round turn-down stiff white linen. In ties 
the shops show a brilliant and varied assortment. Until 
very late in the season men will wear a great deal the 
club tie, or ordinary cravat adjusted in a simple bow. 
They are narrower than the evening tie, and the bow is a 
bit smaller, Later in the season Tecks and Ascots will be 
the fashion. Of patterns and colors there are few new 
combinations, but the popular taste seems to run to black 
silk with a colored figure. Bright green and red figures 
and polka dots of white and red on black backgrounds 
and the usual white flowers embroidered on dark silk are 
being extensively shown by the haberdashers now. What 
is known as the Persian effects are also popular, and the 
only way that I can describe them is to imagiue that you 
are wearing your own hearth-rug in lieu of neck wear. 

The Susde or undressed kid glove has come back 
again into favor, and two shades will be popular, gray 
and tan. Reddish tan kid gloves and what are known as 
English driving gloves of red-dog skin, fastened with one 
button, and the reindeer glove, are being exhibited in large 
quantities in all the prominent haberdashers’ windows. 
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“ANSWERS-TO 'Sé 
| CORRESPONDENTS 


X. Y. M.—For such a bedroom as you describe, with oak furniture, 
it would be pretty to have the wood-work of the room oak, the wall- 
r with a white background and dull bine design, and the carpet 
dull blue filling, with rags of light yellow and brown coloring. Or the 
wood-work can be painted white, and the prevailing color can be a 
bright red, with dull red filling for carpet. Oak furnitare requires a 
good solid color to harmonize with and lighten it. Pinks, light greens, 
etc., would be too neutral. 
W.—Olives are passed with an olive spoon or fork which has a long 
handle and small bow! or prongs. The guests help themselves with 
this in preference to using their fingers. Ome. rather deep silver dish- 
es are used to bread or rolls, or else a plain china bread-plate 
covered with a doily, Ata refreshment table where guests help them- 
selves the various dishes should be arranged prettily on the table, 
the a and plates covered with napkins and doilies, and flowers, 
small fancy bonbon and fruit dishes, and candles, used for decoration, 
There should be platters of rolled and three-cornered sandwiches, 
cakes which are served whole but cut before, that the guests can help 
themselves easily, and little cakes, candies, olives, salted almonds, and 
any eatables which do not soil the gloves or fingers. An invitation to 
a card party demands an immediate answer, so that the hostess may fill 
the places of those who decline without gn An invitation to a lunch- 
eon, dinner, or any sinal] entertainment also demands an answer at 
once, For a tea or “day” invitation an answer is not necessary, but 
cards should be sent on the day of the entertainment by those unable 
to be present. An after-call made within two weeks after the enter- 
tai t is obligatory for any invitation but that to a tea or small re- 
ception. One or two members of a family may be invited to a small 
entertainment, as a dinner, luncheon, etc., and the rest of the family 
excluded, but to any functions where the invitations are general it is 
improper not to invite all the members of a family if the hostess is ac- 
uainted with them. “ My dear Mr. Brown” is the proper superscrip- 
tion to an ordinary note or letter; ‘‘ Dear Mr. Brown” is less’ formal 
and more intimate. 

A. B.—If by “ingrain” you mean plain colored or cartridge paper 
it is much used for papering the walls of halis, libraries, dining-roome, 
etc. For bedrooms a pretty French floral pattern is the best, and for 
a drawing-room or parlor a conventional Colonial or Empire design in 
delicate colors on a white or very light colored ery ye 3 A frieze 
is used for parior, library, or sitting-room, but not for hall, bedroom, 
or dining-room. The wood moulding which is put next to the ceil- 
ing in the roome without a frieze should be about half an inch in 
width, and painted to harmonize with the paper. The following sug- 
gestions may be helpfal: For your halls, which should all be papered 
in the same paper and color, use a dull biue or terra-cotta red cartridge- 

aper with hard-wood work—oak or mahogany. The lower hall and 
front stairs could be wainscoted with the snme wood. For the dining- 
room a heavy, dark, figured paper is suitable, or a plain color with 
wood wainscoting. Dark green is much used for such aroom. The 
drawing-room or parlor should be light, the frieze a plain color the 
same shade as the background of the paper, and the wood-work white, 
or a very light shade which harmonizes with the colors of the walls, 
The chambers should have light papers, with wood-work painted to 
match. The ceilings in all the rooms should be white or a most deli- 
cate tint. 

Ca tirornta.—The prettiest and neatest way to arrange the hair of a 
little girl of seven years is to part it in the middle and draw it back 
from the forehead on either side, fastening it on the top of the head 
with a ribbon bow, and letting it hang in one braid down the back 
tied with @ bow at the end, or falling loose. Another way is to part it, 
and let it fall loose from a tortoise-shell or rubber band which holds it 
back from the face. A good way to find who the Revolutionary sol- 
diers were is to look in a United States history in the index, noting all 
the prominent names that come before and at the time of the Revoln- 
tion on the American side. The names of these men will be those of 
the best known. It is perfectly proper for a married woman to con- 
tinue to use the crest or coat of arms of her own family instead of her 
husband's, or if he has none. 

A Constant Reaper.—At a bridal breakfast the bride and groom 
usually sit o ite each other at the ends of a table. The ushers 
and beldemelde on the sides. At another table the parents of the 
penne married couple and the near relatives and the clergyman and 

is wife are seated. The other relatives and friends are grouped at 
different tables. If the party is small, and all are to be seated at one 
table, the bride’s mother should sit at the groom's right, the groom's 
father at the bride’s right, the two other parents on the other sides of 
the bride and groom, the clergyman at the right of the bride’s mother, 
and all other relatives placed as is most convenient. There is no way 
in which a couple can let their friends know of their epysvadiins mar- 
riage and that it is to be a strictly family affair except by writing per- 
sonal notes to the friends. When the announcement cards come out 
the day after the pee | it will be understood by every one that the 
wedding was small and the number of guests invited was limited. 

An Inguirine Sussoriser. —It is customary fora gentleman to have 
engraved on his wedding cards a professional title as that of a physician 
or clergyman, but it would be in better taste not to use the title of ex- 
member of Congress. Plain “ Mr. John H. Jones” is then correct. At 
such a wedding as you describe the groom may havea best man. A 
bachelor friend would be the right person to act in that capacity. The 
bride’s mother should enter the room just before the bridal party come 
in. She can be escorted by a son or a near relative. As the wedding 
is to take place in the evening, the groom should certainly wear the 
regulation evening costume of dress suit, etc. You will find other 
suggestions about such a wedding in an article entitled “ This Season's 
Weddings,” in Bazar of September 14th. 

Par.or.—The room described should have dark Oriental or Turkish 
rags of good quality and coloring. One large or two medium-sized 
rugs would be mnch prettier than several smal! ones, and would make 

good contrast to the light walls. A room furnished, Eegsees, and 
hung in light colors should always have dark rugs as a background. 
Parlor draperies and furniture covering are made of plain colored or 
fancy brocade or heavy satin and silken goods, expensive mate- 
rials of silk and wool or silk and cotton are lovely if the design and 
colors are well chosen. For bedrooms pretty chintz in charming de- 
signs can be bought. The furniture of a room depends largely upon 
the purpose for which the room is used. White enamel or light-col- 
ored wood or mahogany with light upholstery is suitable for a draw- 
ing-room or parlor. Oak or mahogany for halls, library, and dining- 
room. Light woods, as curled maple or cherry, or painted furniture, for 
bedrooms. Brass and iron bedsteads are also much used for furnishing 
bedrooms at present. 

San Antron1o.—At present the correct procedure in giving a recep- 
tion is as follows. About two weeks before the day the invitations are 
sent ont, engraved on cards or else the first page of a sheet of nvte- 
paper, and worded thus: 








Mr. and Mrs. [or Mrs.) John Bostwick 
At Home, 
Thursday, December the tenth, 
from four until seven o’clock, 
101 West End Avenne. 


If the reception is in the evening, the hours are usually from eight 
until ten o'clock. At the time of the entertainment, the host and 
hostess stand at the door of the reception-room and greet the guests 
as they enter, and bid them farewell as they leave. The proper 
costume for a | to wear when receiving in the afternoon is a 
high-necked reception dress with gloves. In the evening she should 
wear a low dress. The host wears frock-coat, eic., in the afternoon, 
and dress suit in the evening. Refreshments, for a large affair, are 
usually served by waiters from a long table which is placed at one 
end of the dining-room, At a smal! and informal reception in the 
afternoon ladies may officiate at the tea table, pouring tea, bouillon, 
etc. The menu should include tea, bouillon, sandwiches, cake, bon- 
bons, and lemonade or punch. This list may be much elaborated with 
salads, croquettes, oysters in various styles of cooking, ices, etc. A 
menu foracard party might be as follows: Creamed oysters ; croquettes 
and salad; sandwiches, ices and cake; coffee and bonbons. For a 
luncheon the following menu would be suitable: Fruit, or oysters on 
the half shell; bouilion in cups; fish in fancy individual dishes; an 
entrée of mushrooms with cream sance; chops and potatoes, tomato 
salad, ices and cake; coffee and confectionery. 

M. M. B.—When a pair of window curtains are arranged 80 that both 
curtains run the entire width of the window at the top. poles or rods 
must be used that come specially for this — hese consist of 
two rods fastened at the ends into a single bracket. The curtains are 
hung on these and crossed by tying back about half-way down the 
window, and fastened to the sides of the window-frame with a cord 
and tassels or a ribbon bow. 

Axyon.—Afternoon teas and receptions are given thie season in the 
same way as formerly; the hours are from four antil seven, 
reply above to San Antonio. 
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XI 

a> the door of the dining-room, where Lorenzo gave 
JX his hat to a man who was taking hats and putting 
them on long shelves, they stopped 

‘My short hair will show,” Althea whispered, with her 
hands up to the elastic that held her hat on. ‘‘ Shall you 
mind if it makes them look?” 

**Oh nay, not if you don't,” and he flushed a little, think- 
ing how pretty she was, with her hands up so. 

“T presume they will think it is queer. I don’t know 
exactly what to do, Lorenzo.” 

They stood staring into the vast dining-room in a hesi 
tation that grew painful. Rows of small tables stretched 
away in long perspective, with one wide avenue dividing 
them, and aisles penetrating their multitude crosswise 
and lengthwise. The china and glass and silver glittered, 
the napery shone, and the black waiters in white linen 
jackets ran to and fro seating and serving the guests, who 
were there already in great number. They kept pressing 
in around Lorenzo and Althea where they stood. ; An old 
gray-headed negro received them with severe state as they 
entered, and waved his hand to one of his subordinates, 
who beckoned to the guests and ran down the dining-hall 
before them to some table where he pulled out chairs for 
them to be seated. 

“Well, well!” said Lorenzo, in vague response to Al- 
thea’s perplexity; and he turned about without hope of 
help, but merely to gain time, when his eyes met the gay 
eyes of that young woman coming forward with her silent 
mother. 

*‘Oh, are you going to have early dinner, too?” she 
salled to him, and her voice made Althea turn round. 
** We are, just to pass away the time; we have got to do 
something till George comes. I’ve just got a despatch 
from him—he telegraphs twice a day—and only think! 
He won't be here till to-morrow morning. Isn't it a 
shame? I don’t. know what I’m going to do to live 
through it. bai don’t you go in?” she asked Althea, as 
she put her hand through her arm. ‘‘ We can go in to- 
gether, I suppose; but there are no seats at our table, 
and they’ll be sure to put you somewhere else, they’re so 
obstinate. What are you waiting for?” She seemed to 
note something unusual now in their delay, and she ad- 
dressed her question to Lorenzo. 

‘* It’s her short hair,” he began; and in spite of Althea’s 
**Oh, Lorenzo!” he went on, ‘‘ It ’ll show so when she takes 
ber hat off.” 

“* Well, don’t take it off, then!” cried the young woman. 

* Begun in Haapan's Bazan No. 40, Vol, XXVIII. 
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NES,” 
‘Half of them are going in with their hats and bonnets 
on, don’t you see?” 

** Yee-es,” said Lorenzo. ‘‘ But we didn’t know—” 

**T guess you can do what other people do. Why did 
you cut it off? Was it sickness? I had a fever once, when 
I was little, and I had to have my head shaved. George 
says he wishes he could have seen me.” She was press 
ing into the room with her hand in Althea’s arm, and the 
stately negro stopped them with a bow that made her 
drop her hand. ‘‘ There! I suppose they’ll put you cff 
somewhere by yourselves. I think everything is too pro- 
voking to-day! But I'll see you just as soon as we're 
through dinner.” She went gayly off with her mother, 
and an airy waiter went down, and in and out of tie tables, 
in a series of dancing positions, till he had led Lorenzo 
and Althea almost the whole length of the hall, and pull 
ed out two chairs for them where they were to sit, and 
snapped his fingers to another waiter, who came forward 
to wait upon them. They were red with shame and fear, 
but under his friendly smile they began to feel more at 
their ease. They did not know what to ask for, and they 
let him choose their dinner, which he brought in splendid 
profusion, and put before-them with affectionate hospi- 
tality, which, after he had served their dessert, began to 
suffer a chill eclipse. He went and stood gloomily against 
the wall with folded arms. 

**T can’t think what it is comes over them all, Althea,” 
said Lorenzo. ‘‘I believe I shall ask that young woman 
when we get back to the parlor and have a chance to 
speak to her.” 

He had not to wait so long. The young woman made 
her way to them from her distant table before they rose 
from theirs, and took a vacant seat beside Althea. When 
Lorenzo told how strangely the sleeping-car porter and 
the restaurant waiter and now this waiter had behaved 
towards the end, she laughed, and said, ‘‘ Why, it must be 
the tip. Did you give them something?” 

“* What for?” 

“‘ For waiting on you.” 

“*T thought they were paid for that.” 

** Well, they are. 

extra, George says.” 
** Well, well!” said Lorenzo. 
give?” 
** Well, George says—of course, I don’t know anything 
about it myself—George says he always gives them five 
dollars to begin with, and that makes them pleasant; but 
if they don’t look after him well after that he don’t give 
them anything more.” 

Lorenzo took out his money, which he bad all in one 
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roll of bills, and peeled off a five-dollar note, which he 
held out towards the waiter. The waiter rushed upon it 
When he recognized its value he burst into a joyous ef 
fervescence of thanks; he begged them to let him bring 
them something else, and overwhelmed them with finger 
bowls and superfluous service; he went down on his 
knees under the table, to see if they had not dropped 
something; he said that he should be sure to keep those 
seats for them as long as they staid; and he said he 
would speak to the head waiter, so that they should not 
be shown elsewhere. 

Yes, I guess that was it,” said the young woman, 
when they had got away from him, and were walking up 
the wide avenue towards the door together. She had her 
hand through Althea’s arm again, and she talked to Lo 
renzo over her pretty shoulder, which she drew a little 
forward as she moved. ‘‘I guess you've fixed him. And 
now, Mr. Weaver, I’m going to ask a great favor of you 
I want you to lend me your wife a little while. I want 
her to go shopping with me for an hour or so. I can’t 
think of any other way to put in the time, and if I don’t 
do something I shall simply go stark, staring, raving 
mad without George here. The stores in Saratoga are 
awfully nice, and I’ve seen a lot of things that I want to 
get, and I know Mrs. Weaver has seen things too that she 
wants.” 

‘*N-no,” Althea began. 
don’t want—” 

‘**Now that is all nonsense,” 
“You tell her it is, Mr. Weaver! 
get something ; and you give her a lot of money, won't 
you? It’s your wedding journey, you know, and of 
course you expect to waste a little, and then economize 
after you settle down. That’s what George says.” 

“Why, Althea, there may be something you need,” Lo 
renzo suggested. 

**Now I ain’t going to have it that way!” the young 
woman pouted. ‘‘She’s going to get what she wants, 
whether she needs it or not. That's the way I tell George 
I’m going to do, and shall make the money fly, and he had 
better look out to get plenty of it. It drives mamma al 
most crazy to hear me talk, and she always takes his part 
against me.” 

‘‘Do you want I should go, Lorenzo?” asked Althea; 
but there was a latent light in her eye, that pleaded when 
her words would not. 

** Why, yee,” said Lorenzo. 

‘*Ts that your pet way of saying yes?” asked the young 
woman, ‘I think it’s awfully nice’ to have -tlidse pet 
words just- between yourselves.’ George and 1; we say 


‘*T have got everything. I 


said the young woman. 
I know she’s dying to 








yep and nop, just for fun, you know, like children. Well, 
now, give her the money, Mr. Weaver, and we'll be back 
in the parlor about four o'clock, for I’m going to make 
an afternoon of it, and we're not going to have you round. 
You can go off and sit in the park —Congress Park, 
right over there—and listen to the music, or you can go 
off shopping for yourself if you want to. Mrs. Weaver, 
I want you to come up to myroom while I get my walk- 
ing-dress on, and I want you to see my trousseau. There’s 
one imported dress—present from George—that is the 
dreaméieat thing! By-by!” She waved her hand over her 
coquettishly shrugged shoulder, and without looking at 
Lorenzo again she pulled Althea away with her. 


XII 


Lorenzo sat in the park till he was tired; then he went 
about to the different shops where they had left things, 
and carried them to the hotel himself. He had to wait 
half an hour in the hotel parlor before Althea and the 
young woman came in. The young woman said she was 
dead tired, and she knew they were just dying to be to- 
gether,and she ran off and left them 

** Lorenzo,” said Althea, ‘‘ can I go over and sit in that 
place where you have been staying? I want to talk with 
you. Can we talk there?” 

‘Why, yee. It’s a very quiet place now; the people 
nearly all went away when the band stopped.” 

At the gate of the park Lorenzo stopped and bought 
almission tickets from the man at the window. 

‘* Why, do you have to pay to go in?” demanded Althea. 

I found out I did when I tried to go in without,” 
said Lorenzo You have to pay for pretty much every- 
thing in the world-outside.” 

Oh, the world outside, the world-outside!” cried the 
girl 

They walked along without speaking till they came to 
s seat where a recession in the high shaded bank made a 
special seclusion. They sat down,and Althea took from 
the belt of her dress a little roll of bank-notes and handed 
it to Lorenzo. ‘* There is your money, Lorenzo—what is 
left of it. I spent some. I don't know how much. I 
am not used to counting it.” 

Lorenzo put the money in his pocket without looking 
atit. ‘‘ Nay, we're neither of us much used to that, Al- 
thea. Did you get what you wanted?” 

I got what she said I ought to get; I got a travelling- 
dress! I told them to send the things to the hotel.” 

‘Yee. And I went round to the places where we left 
our things this morning and got them.” 

I had forgotten about those things,” said Althea, 
dreamily. Lorenzo laughed vaguely, and she turned 
abruptly upon him, with a start from her absence. ‘‘ Do 
you know what time it is, Lorenzo?” 

‘It has been rather of a long day, Althea, and I guess 
you must have felt it so too. It seems to me, we've been 
about so, that it was back in the last century some time 
when we got out the cars this morning.” He pulled his 
watch out, a large silver one, and he said, with an air of 
pride, as her eye fell upon it, “‘ Friend Nason thought I 
better get it, seeing I never had one before, and he went 
with me to the jeweller’s. It’s a Swiss one, and it cost 
twelve dollars; he said it was full as good as an American 
one that would have cost me twenty.” She seemed not 
to notice it, and he added, with a little disappointment, 
“1s half past four.” She did not say anything. He 
closed the case of his watch with a snap, and put it back 
in his pocket. ‘'l was just thinkin’,” he went on, in a 
smiling muse, ‘‘ how this light lays along the slope of the 
upper pasture at the Family. Strikes over the top of the 
hill and slants along down; and it gets to be evening 
there, I guess, as much as an hour before it does in the 
lower pasture and the garden.” He closed his eyes to a 
fine line. ‘‘I can see how it looks as plain as if I was 
there now. Rufus is comin’ up the cow-path to look af- 
ter the cows and drive ‘em down to tie barn; and I can 
see Elder Thomas there, waitin’ with the boys to see ‘em 
milk,and show ‘em, It’s just about the time your school 
lets out, and you’re walkin’ over to the Church Family 
house, and the children— Well, it’s kind of peaceful 
there! And it’s sightly. It’s full as sightly here, I guess, 
and now the band’s stopped it’s peaceful too.” The de- 
licious breeze that had been freshening ever since morn- 
ing was at its sweetest now; it sang through the tops of 
the tall, slim oaks of the park, and sighed in the clump of 
pines where they were sitting. Lorenzo paused, as if he 
hoped for some sympathetic response from Althea, and 
then he said, “* But I like that upper pasture. I guess the 
thrushes are beginning to tune up about now in the wood- 
lot there. I sha'n’t forget how you used to look comin’ 
up by the wall, kind of bendin’ forward, and lookin’ for 
wild strawberries, with the little girls in the afternoons, a 
little later on—” 

She broke in upon him with a sudden harshness: ‘‘ Lo- 
renzo, what was it made you feel foolish about me in the 
first place?” 

Lorenzo kept the smile that was left from his muse, 
though Althea had spoken so strangely. ‘I don’t know 
as | can remember the beginning exactly.” 

** Yee, you can, Lorenzo! There must have been a time 
when you began to feel foolish. Think!” 

“Why, 1 told you, Althea. It was one day when I saw 
you in the march at meetin’, and the way you stepped off, 
and the way you turned at the corners, and the way you 
carried your head. I always used to watch you; but that 
day I seemed to be following you round, as if 1 was 
drawed by a rope, and I couldn't get away if I tried.” 

‘“* Was that what made you foolish about me?” 

“Tt wasn't all. I don’t know as I ought to tell you, 
Althea, but I thought you bad beautiful eyes, and there 
was something about your mouth when you spoke or 
smiled, and your voice—there was something about that, 
when I picked it out in the singing, that seemed to go 
through me. I can’t express it exactly.” 

** Was that all?” 

“ Well, I don’t know as you want me to speak of it—” 

** Yee, yee!” she besought him, cunstonately. “Tell me 
everything, speak of everything!” 

“] thought—I thought you had a nice figure, Althea; 
I told you that last night. Your dress was the same as 
the rest, but it didn’t look the same on you. It was sight- 
lier, and—graceful. There, I don’t feel anyways sure it's 


right to speak of such things, but you wanted I should.” 
“Yee, I wanted you should. And now I am going to 
tell you what me feel foolish about you. It was 
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because you were so tall and strong-looking, and you had 
pretty eyelashes, and your hair had such a wave in it 
when it was long; and your mouth curved so at the cor- 
ners, and you had such a deep voice. And you were so 
handsome; and once when we all went berrying, and I 
hurt my foot, and you lifted me over the wall—” 

*“*T remember,” said Lorenzo, joyfully, shyly. 

‘I didn’t want you to put me down. Do you despise 
me for it?” 

** Althea!” 

“You were afraid I despised you for thinking I had a 
pretty figure.” Lorenzo was silent, as if he did not know 
what to say. 

‘We've been over this before, Althea,” he spoke, at 


ast. 

She did not heed what he said, apparently. ‘ That 
young woman, that Mrs. Cargate, has been telling me all 
about her love-affairs, as she calls them. She was engaged 
three times before she got married. She says she has been 
in love with lots of men.” 

“ Well, well!” said Lorenzo. 

“ And she has got their pictures, and they have got hers. 
She asked me if I had been engaged before. She says it’s 
nothing to be engaged. She says that her husband says 
he first felt foolish about her when he saw her through 
the car-window eating candy and carrying on, as she calls 
it, with some other girls; and it was her regular teeth, 
and red lips when she was eating that made him feel so.” 

‘It’s kind of—sickish,” said Lorenzo. 

“‘He came into the car, and he made an excuse to sit 
down by her when the other girls left, and she let him 
have a chance to squeeze her hand—he didn’t know that 
she let him—” 

‘Don’t, Althea!” 

** And before she got out they were as good as engaged; 
she was dead in love with him, she says, from the first 
or and he sent her his picture as soon as he got to New 

fork.” 

** Well, well!” 

“Her mother was opposed to her getting engaged again 
because she thought it was just another flirtation, and she 
had got sick of having her engaged so much. She told me 
just why she fell in love with each one, and what each 
one said he fell in love with her for.” 

“It don’t seem exactly right,” said Lorenzo. 
must have made you about sick with her talk.” 

‘Her mother didn’t like him when he first called—they 
promised to correspond before she got off the cars, and she 
told him where she lived—but she took to her bed, and 
her mother had to consent. Now her mother likes him as 
much as she does. They're the greatest friends, and when 
he found that he would have to go back to New York 
from here he kept it a secret from her and telegraphed for 
her mother to come up and stay with her, and she never 
knew anything about it till her mother came into the 
room. 

“Well, it seems to have come all right, then,” said Lo- 
renzo, with a vague optimism; but he moved uneasily 
under Althea’s eye, and his smile faded. 

‘From all that I can make out,” she said, “ they fell in 
love with each other for the same things, or just about the 
same, as we got foolish about each other for. He thought 
she was handsome, and she thought he was handsome. 
Lorenzo, they fell in love with each other's looks!” 

Lorenzo waited a moment before he said, with a certain 
reproach, ‘‘ I thought you was smart too, Althea—smarter 
than I was.” 

** And I knew you were good, Lorenzo. 
begin with that.” 

* Nay, it didn’t begin with that,” he owned. 

“If it had begun with that,” she went on, ‘I shouldn't 
ever have doubted about it fora second. It’s the way it 
began that makes me afraid of it.” 

“I never saw it in that light before,” said Lorenzo. 

She drew a little away from him, and looked at him 
askance. ‘‘ How doI know but I was trying to make you 
feel, all the time in the march, that I was graceful? How 
do I know but what I just thought my foot was hurt, so 
that you would have to carry me—” 

“ Now, look here, Althea, that young woman has made 
you blame yourself for nothin’. You're r~~fectly notion- 
ate about it—” 

She caught his hand where it lay next her on the seat, 
and pressed it nervously, piteously. ‘‘ 7ry to think back 
—far back, Lorenzo—and see if there was not something 
different in your mind that made you foolish about me 
before you noticed that 1 was—sightly. See if you didn’t 
think I was bright first. I shouldn't want them to say in 
the Family that we were taken with each other’s looks.” 

Lorenzo thought, as he was bid. ‘‘ Nay, I guess it was 
the looks first, as far as J went,” he said, faithfully. ‘‘It 
was afterwards that I thought you was smart.” 

“Oh!” she said, and a little gush of tears came into her 
eyes. 

They were both silent for a time, and then Lorenzo said, 
“I know it seems kind of demeanin’, but I don’t know as 
you can say it's wrong exactly. I presume it’s the way 
that folks have begun to feel foolish ever since—there 
was any folks. And I presume the looks must have been 
given to us for some good purpose?” He suggested rather 
than asserted this, with his eyes fastened tenderly upon 
Althea’s face, which, blurred with tears as it was, was still 
so pretty. She wiped her eyes with the handkerchief he 
had bought her that — and then tucked it, with a 
little vivid, graceful motion, into the waist of her cress. 

When he began again it was with more confidence, 
more authority of tone. ‘‘ The way I think we had ought 
to look at it is this: It’s the body that contains the soul, 
and the body is outside of the soul, and it comes first, and 
it has a right to, as long as it’s outside the soul. It can’t 
help it, and the soul can't help it. But I believe we shall 
find each other in the soul more and more.” 

**Do you really think that, Lorenzo?” 

“* Yee, I do, and I wouldn’t say it just to comfort you.” 

“I know you wouldn't, Lorenzo. You are true—truer 
than Iam ” 

She rose, and they walked silently out of the park to- 
gether. Beyond the gate he asked her, ‘‘ Where would 
you like to go now, Althea?” 

“ To the minister's,” she said. 

Lorenzo arrested her in a panic. 
want ° go there of your own accord, 

ad re) J 


** She 


But it didn’t 


** Not 


unless you 
thea.” 


, 


‘Do you feel as if I had coaxed you to do it—hurried 
you any?” 
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Vor. XXVIIL, NO. 45. 
‘*Nay, you always do what you say you will do, IfI 
only felt as sure of myself as I do of you!” 


“Oh, Ido!” said Lorenzo. ‘1 presume,” he continued, 
as if from the necessity of finding a reason for her conclu- 
sion, “ you'll feel full better about lettin’ that driver and 
the young woman think we're married if we really are 
married.” 

‘‘Nay, what difference does that make now?” she de- 
manded, scornfully. 

“I don’t know as it does a great deal,” he assented. 

“If we're like the world-outside in one thing, we must 
be like it in all,” she said. 

Lorenzo did not answer. 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 


THE LIFE OF AN ART STUDENT IN 
NEW YORK. 
L 


) be almost every Southern and Western town there is 
some woman who has achieved local reputation as an 
‘‘artist.” Her pieces carry off the prizes at the —s 
fairs, and are the oe of exhaustive praise from ad- 
miring friends and relatives. But it is a quality of gen- 
ius—and even of moderate talents—not to rest content, to 
long for improvement, to desire the highest cultivation. 
Sounds of an outside world of art-culture, of studios and 
art schools, reach her ears dimly, and thus it is that every 

ear thousands of girls leave their homes and come to 

ew York, with a few hundred dollars saved by the se- 
verest economy. It is the purport of these articles to show 
the practical side of the art student's life, and the best 
way in which a moderate income may be ——— For, 
alas, too many young women drift through ignorance into 
some much-advertised so-called ‘‘art studio,” where they 
are cozened out of their money for lessons in china-paint- 
ing and crayons, and return home sadder but little wiser 
than they came. 

The Art Students’ League, the Metropolitan Art School, 
the Academy of Design, Cooper Union Art School, the 
School of Applied Design, and the School of Artist Arti- 
sans are all of the highest standing, and there are numbers 
of studios where classes are conducted by artists of repute. 
It is usually best to join one of the schools, not only be- 
cause the cost of tuition is lower than in private studios, 
but because the high standard exacted is a great incentive 
to improvement. 

As the Art Students’ League is admittedly high in its 
standards and ranks high abroad, its students having car- 
ried off scholarships in both the Hallgarten and Chandler 
prize competitions, in which all the schools joined, its 
system may be taken as a typical one to be followed by the 
art student. 

Admittance to the Antique class may be gained by sub- 
mitting a cast drawing for examination. If this drawing 
is not of sufficient excellence the applicant is referred to 
the Preparatory Antique, from which, due improvement 
having been made,-one enters the school proper, The en- 
trance drawing should be sent some weeks before the Ist 
of October, when the school commences, and due notice 
will be received of its acceptance for any of the classes. 

In preparing for the winter's work in New York, $6 a 
week and upwards should be allowed for board and lodg- 
ing, the tuition fees being from $8 to $20 a month, ac- 
cording to the classes entered. There are free classes at 
Cooper Union and at the Academy of Design, which are of 
great assistance to those who can only afford their living 
expenses. 

Jnless one has fricnds in the city, it is well to apply to 
the Young Women’s Christian Association for their list 
of reliable boarding-houses, and during the period of get- 
ting settled a room can be taken at the Margaret Louise 
Home at small cost. 

The wardrobe should be of the plainest, simple under- 
wear, two school dresses of dark serviceable material, a 
suitable gown for church, a jacket and water-proof, and 
two long aprons of calico or gingham, which will keep 
the dress clean from paint and charcoal. 

How lonely and strange the first days are in New York— 
the blank alcoves at the League lined with cheerless plas- 
ter casts, the fear which makes the novice’s hands shake 
at thought of beginning a | among a lot of stran- 
gers, the arrival of the master, and the first discouraging 
criticism! The roseate clouds of one’s dreams of being 
an astonishing genius fade before the master has uttered 
a word. 

After a while things grow better—art students are emi- 
nently friendly, and acquaintances begun over the loan 
of rubbers or stumps soon ripen into intimacies. To a 
woman studying art social indulgences are absolutely for- 
bidden ; she must be concentrated, she must keep herself 
fresh for her work, must go to bed early, rise early to get 
a good place in the class, and such spare time as she has 
is Se voted to the Metropolitan Museum and the current 
exhibitions. 

Two or three students soon get in the habit of going 
about together after school hours, when the exhibitions 
are almost deserted, and this, with an occasional treat to 
the upper gallery for operas and concerts, is about all the 
amusement which can be taken. 

During the first year little seems to have been accom- 
plished, yet during this year is laid the foundation for 
future growth. The return home with a bundle of char- 
coal drawings instead of the *‘ pictures” — is a ter- 
rible disappointment to an admiring family, but the earnest 
student who has set her feet in the straight path will not 

o back from it. Perlaps her home is so far away that 
t is better for her to remain in the East during the sum- 
mer, and join some summer class like Mr. Chase’s at Shin- 
necock; or perhaps all her small funds are expended, and 
she must go home to earn enough for another year. 

After two or three years’ earnest study, if a girl shows 
talent, she will find that a kindly world has ways and 
means ready to help her In the first place, she is apt to 
desert the cheap cheerless boarding-house, and join in a 
studio or rooms with two or three of her school friends. 
These studios, with their divans, rugs, and bits of bric-a- 
brac, are often perfect bowers of comfort and luxury to 
homesick girls. They take turn and turn about at the 
light housekeeping, and dine at the Margaret Louise and 
other inex em on restaurants. At the League a hot lunch 
is served for a small sum, so that the ills ———_ upon 
working all day on a cold lunch are avoided. 

When a young woman has shown sufficient ability in 
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the life classes to warrant the supposition that she will be- 
come a professional artist, she may be elected to member- 
ship of the League—a club organization which has in- 
cluded such artists as Mr, F. 8. Church, Mr. C. Y. Turner, 
Mrs. Rosina Emmett Sherwood, Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith, 
and Mrs. Kenyon Cox. This gives her a vote in the 
management of the society, the board of control, choosing 
teachers, etc., also the privilege of the members’ room, 
where she may receive her friends or read the current 
veriodicals. This club is an excellent idea in every way; 
t brings the young students in touch with those who have 
already made a name, and establishes a bond of comrade- 
ship and pride in a common alma mater. 

Once a year frivolity reigns in the Fine Arts Building; 
pictures are got out, books consulted, and costume periods, 
colors, and stuffs are the sole topic of conversation. Artists 
all over the town lend draperies and rugs to decorate the 
big bare studios, partitions are taken down, and floors 
waxed for the costume party. Indeed, the rooms are often 
a pretty sight. F:ir maidens emerge from the chrysalis 
state of paint aprons into white armed Junos with shinin 
tresses and bright eyes, and the cares of charcoal an 
stumps are forgotten as they dance quadrilles and waltzes 
with the hearty enjoyment that comes of rarity. 

The question of American girls studying abroad, its ad- 
vantages and disad vautages, must always remain a mooted 
one. The facilities for studying in the schools of Paris 
are nothing like so good asin New York. The ventilation 
is bad, the sanitary conditions most unwholesome in the 
old studios, and the overcrowding in the hot life class- 
rooms is absolutely dangerous to health. Still, there is 
magic in the word Paris, and thousands of girls flock there 
every year, often studying with third-rate American paint- 
ers, instead of the first-rate ones which they could have at 
home. Tuition is somewhat higher there than here, and 
the cheap living of the Latin quarter is in no wise cheaper 
or more healthful than in some of our quarters in which 
no young lady would think of living. It is only when 
the income is sufficient to afford healthful food and sani- 
tary lodgings that foreign study should be advised, and 
then it is wisest not to enter Julien’s or Carlo Rossi’s— 
which are accountable for so many shattered constitu- 
tions—but to go to Alfred Stevens or some other of the 
great French masters, who have studios for a limited num- 
ber of women students. 

Of the benefit of foreign travel too much cannot be 
said. Sooner or later every artist needs to see the master- 
pieces which have made the history of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. Many of our best women painters 
have been content to study in this country, and then have 
gone abroad for six months or a year, to return with broad- 
ened ideas of beauty and truth. Pouiy Kixe. 





“OUTDOOR 


NSTEAD of waiting until next year, we are to have a 

Women’s Golf Championship Tournament now, on 
November 9th, at the links of the Meadow Brook Hunt 
Club at Westbury, Long Island. The prize is a cup 
presented by R. C. Winthrop and W. H. Sands, and will 
be won outright at this competition. Mr. O. W. Bird, of 
the Meadow Brook Golf Committee, has made all arrange- 
ments for the tournament, which is to consist of a medal 
play contest of eighteen holes, nine to be played in the 
morning and nine in the afternoon. 

The most important matter now, and one upon which 
the success of the event depends, is the obtaining of a list 
of the best players representing the different prominent 
clubs. The tournament has been arranged rather sud- 
denly, and the women who are to come from a distance 
have had but short notice. Of those living near the 
Meadow Brook links, Mrs. August Belmont and Miss May 
Bird will certainly enter, with others whose names are not 
so well known in golf tournaments. Miss Anna Sands, 
Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Jun., and Mrs. Duncan Elliott 
will probably come from the Country Club of Westchester. 
The four leading players of the Morris County Club of 
Morristown, Miss A. Howland Ford, Mrs. H. P. Phipps, 
Mrs. William Shippen, and Miss Helen Shelton, expect to 
enter the lists; and Shinnecock Hills will probably be 
represented by Mrs. A. B. Turnure, who won the Summer 
Challenge Cup there this season, and her sister, Miss Marie 
Harrison. There are many other women who have won 
honors in various places during the year, who, if they 
enter, will add great interest to the contest. Among them 
are Miss Lila Sloane, the victor at Lenox; Mrs. H. W. Mc- 
Vickar, of Tuxedo; Mrs. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, of Chi- 
cago; and Mrs. Charles 8. Brown, of Shinnecock Hills. 
Boston and Philadelphia may send players as well. 

The identity of the Scotchman who has presented the 
$1000 perpetual challenge trophy for a Women’s Cham- 
pionship next year has been revealed. He is Mr. Robert 
J. Cox, of Edinburgh, who has interested himself deeply 
in the progress of golf in America. The contest will be 
held in the spring at the Morris County Golf Club. 


The office of the National Horse Show Association in 
Twenty-third Street has been visited very frequently of 
late by women whose errand was to enter their favorites 
for the coming exhibition at the Garden. In all the classes 
there are horses owned by women, and a partial list of 
those who are most prominently represented may be in- 
teresting. 

Mrs. 5. 8. Howland, of Mount Morris, has several ani- 
mals in the saddle, harness, and hunter classes. Mrs. 
Robert L. Stevens, of Castle Point, and Mrs. T. Luis Ona- 
tivia, of Geneseo, have entries among the saddle-horses 
and hunters. Mrs. John Gerken, of New York, is the 
owner of many fine horses in the saddle and harness 
classes; and Mrs. Hallam Hubbard, of Philadelphia, is also 
represented, in the latter class only. Those whose contri- 
bution to the show consists solely of saddle-horses are 
Miss Anna McIntyre, Mrs. F. G. Bowne, Mrs. W. D. Grand, 
and Mrs. R. 8. McCreery, all of New York. Mrs. Adolph 
Ladenburg and Miss May Bird, the former of this city and 
the latter a resident of Westbury, Long Island, have some 
fine animals among the hunters. Both women are well 
known as expert cross-country riders. handsome 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


harness mare Gladys, which took second prize in a large 
class last year, is entered this season by her new owner, 
Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer. There are in all twenty-eight 
saddle-horses to be ridden by women. This is always one 
of the features of the show which awakens especial inter- 
est in the spectators. Some of the prizes are also given 
by women, notably Mrs. John G. Heckscher’s plate for the 
best-appointed pair to a victoria or cabriolet. 
Apevia K. BRAINERD. 


“RIGHTS,” OR NOT? 


HETHER or not inevitable, there is to conservative 
minds with all radical advancement a loss of some 
good things by the way which must always be seriously 
regretted. For some time now such a loss has been felt, 
it is to be hoped not irretrievably, by women in their ad- 
vancement as wage-earners, either professionally or in lu- 
crative business ways, touching some of the small ameni- 
ties of every-day living. With many a man in the life which 
brings a lady—this word is used advisedly—into daily 
contact with him in boat or train, office or work-room, a 
change of attitude has certainly occurred towards her, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, but in either case with a loss to 
both the man and the woman. 

A few years ago there was much criticism upon a lady’s 
taking a proffered seat in travelling with too much of an 
‘“‘of course” manner, and that the conventional ‘‘ thank 
you,” supposedly inseparable from an accepted courtesy, 
was often lacking. Still, the courtesy was generally offer- 
ed, with perhaps a small grumble at home about ladies 
coming from their shopping so late in the day, and by a 
calmly expectant look exacting seats that the tired men 
would fain have rested in themselves. To-day, however, 
the tired woman, weary with real work, comes home with 
the tired man, and stands very frequently from the be- 
ginning of her journey to the end, every jar of the train, 
every rounding of a curve, swaying her to and fro, the 
straps over her head just beyond her reach, and her slighter 
physique shaken and tried by the exertion to keep on her 
feet. Perhaps some of the seated men, not quite hardened 
to the scene, have the quick-wittedness to appear so much 
absorbed in their newspapers that any number of tottering 
female forms might lurch in front of them without per- 
ceptibly attracting their notice, and thus the awkwardness 
of the situation is lessened, though the lady still stands. 

Lifting the hat in salutation is a mere matter of custom, 
but to an old-fashioned mind it is an indispensable adjunct 
to the greeting between a gentleman and lady. Not long 
ago a young girl, well born and of bigh education, entered 
a training-school for nurses, thinking to find a ‘‘ vocation ” 
for some years, if not for life. She met the different doc- 
tors of the hospital at the bedsides of the patients, and one 
she met a little more socially in the room of one of the 
head nurses. On the following day she encountered this 
same personage in the hall, and bowed, but only received 
in return a wave of the hand towards his hat. This was 
enough to change the aspect of their meetings, and when 
next she saw him approaching, her eyes sought another 
direction, and no greeting was exchanged. 

Some time after, seeing her again in the nurse’s room, 
the young doctor banteringly alluded to ber having passed 
him on the corridor without bowing. The idea that it 
was done purposely did not seem to occur to him. How 
was it, he obtusely inquired—was she near-sighted? 

The girl, in as quiet a way as possible, feeling the truth 
was necessary, replied that she bad deliberately passed 
him without notice to save herself and him from a repe- 
tition of the former salutation. The doctor colored for a 
moment in a confused fashion, but quickly rallied, and 
probably ever afterwards thought of her only as a prim 
and disagreeable person, utterly unsuited for a wage- 
earning nurse. Was she, I wonder? Better far than this 
half-condescending fashion, it seems to me, in a meeting of 
this sort in the business or professional life, is the method 
adopted by a certain firm who employ a number of ladies 
as stenographers and type-writers, and make it a rule 
never out of office hours to recognize them in any way, 
holding that too little notice is better than too much. 

But are all or any of these changes necessary as a lady 
goes more and more into the world of busy men? Must 
a line of demarcation be drawn between ber as an income- 
maker and her mayhap more sensitive sister as a home- 
maker? Have women with their newer duties, whether 
sought of necessity or taken up to broaden their own or 
help some other life, to put aside all expectation of the 
old-time courtesy of a gentleman to alady? It still comes 
in a cases, thank heredity and good home training, 


and will perhaps always, but are the days for a woman 
to look for it as a prerogative passing away? 
Fanny G. Forp. 





tk exquisite Venetian picture, ‘‘ St. Mark’s Palace,” 
by Turner, exhibited by Mr. Avery, wonderful for its 
magnificent beauty of color and atmosphere, is further re- 
markable for its fine state of preservation. Of all artists, 
living or dead, Turner seems to have been the one most 
utterly careless in regard to the preservation of his works. 
These, because of certain of his methods, required more 
than the average amount of care, rather than less. Espe- 
cially in the latter period of his painting, to which this 
picture belongs, when be sought broad effects of atmos- 
phere and distance, he scumbled recklessly, employed 
rapid driers,and even used water-colors with oil in his 
eagerness to obtain rapidly some desired result. His pro- 
ductions required, therefore, to be carefully guarded, 
whereas the state of things discovered in his studio indi- 
cated his heedless habits. According to Mr. Redgrave, 
‘*the scene discovered in his room on the occasion of his 
funeral would have saddened any lover of art for the 
works left behind almost as much as for the genius that 
had passed away.” Dirt and dust lay upon carpet, furni- 
ture, and faded hangings. Worst of all, the broken sky- 
light, partially filled with old newspapers, admitted the 

n, which had dripped down impartially upon pictures 
and furniture. In one place it bad loosened plaster, 
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which, falling behind a canvas, caused it to bulge for- 
ward over the frame. Everywhere frames and pictures 
were dropping to pieces. Probably the reason that the 
St. Mark’s escaped the process of devastation is that it 
was painted for Mr. Munro, of Novar, Scotland, who re- 
moved it to his own gallery, and prized it among his 
choicest works. The subtle, powerful beauty of the St. 
Mark's, with its rich color, its shifting figures, its many 
lights, growing gradually upon the vision through the 
blue twilight, must impress all who gaze upon it. May 
this rare example of rare genius rest finally in the Metro- 
politan Museum, or at least remain in America! 


Now that the famous actor is again charming New York 
audiences, some pictures by Joseph Jefferson at the Mac- 
beth Gallery in Fifth Avenue seem of marked interest. 
Mr. Jefferson’s love of painting, which he has gratified 
only within a comparatively few years, is known to his 
friends and a limited number of outsiders. Critics have 
noted the talent, even genius, displayed in his work, and 
are inclined to think with its owner that had he served 
this art with the zeal he served another he would have 
gained as marked success. ‘‘ Only,” adds Bob Acres, with 
a mingling of his own genial humor and directness, “ I 
wouldn’t have made balf so much money.” 

The mentioned pictures are wood interiors, as are many 
by Mr. Jefferson. They are deep, green, and quiet, with 
a lavish touch and a vigor of handling peculiarly his own, 
while their greenness and depth of foliage suggest Cour- 
bet in similar scenes. They have the appearance of being 
painted in oil, Only close examination reveals that they 
are in water-color upon canvas prepared as for oil pig- 
ments. After being finished they are highly varnished. 
While the effect is exactly that of an oil-painting, it is not 
Mr. Jefferson’s purpose to make any technical imitation. 
He believes that certain results can be thus obtained that 
are impossible to reach with oil or by the ordinary meth- 
ods of water-color painting. 


At the tea given in honor of the opening of the quarters 
of the Town and Country Club, at 12 East Twenty-second 
Street, there were, as is usual at such functions, very few 
men present; but the women came in goodly numbers, 
and all were delighted with the pleasant rooms that have 
been provided for the members and their friends. The 
large drawing-room is a comfortable resting-place for the 
weary shopper, who can sip her cup of afternoon tea there 
between four and five for a nominal charge. Should she 
desire to spend the night in town, there are comfortable 
bedrooms provided upstairs, an excellent table d’héte din- 
ner is served for seventy-five cents, and breakfast is forty 
cents. These privileges are, of course, granted only to 
the woman who is a member of the club, but the list is 
already long of the women from uptown and out-of-town 
who think five dollars a year a small sum to pay for the 
boon of having a place in the shopping district where they 
can rest, can have parcels sent, can secure information 
concerning shops, dressmakers, milliners, and theatres, and 
may have the crowning privilege of borrowing umbrellas. 
Mrs. Florence C. Ives is the manager of the club. 


Even in these days when the literary luncheon bas been 
brought nearly to perfection, there is seldom found a 
pleasanter or more congenial party than the ladies who 
assembled at the Fifth Avenue on the 24th ult. to do hon- 
or to Miss Frances J. Dyer, of the Congregationalist. 
There were no formal exercises, but after the meal was 
over there was a succession of bright, sparkling speeches. 
Mrs. Terhune (Marion Harland) presided, and the address- 
es were made by Mrs. Elizabeth WW. Champney, Mrs. C. A. 
Creevey, Mrs. L. W. Betts, of the Outlook, Mrs. May Riley 
Smith, Mrs. Kincaid, Dr. Lucy Hall-Brown, and Dr. Grace 
Peckham-Murray. Miss Dyer responded in her usual 
charming fashion, and at the request of Miss Hetta Hayes 
Ward gave a brief account of her work in the ‘‘ Diversit 
Club,” of Boston—an organization which comprises all 
the women who work in the great Congregational House, 
from the writers of editorials to the girls who set type. 


The following significant toast was given at a recent 
dinner in Virginia, by a courtly and conservative old gen- 
tleman: ‘‘The ladies, God bless them!—once our superi- 
ors, now our equals!” 


‘*The Prisoners’ Friend” was the name by which Miss 
Linda Gilbert liked best to be known, and she dated her 
right to the title back to the time when she, as a child 
of about ten, became interested in an old man who was 
serving a sentence in the Chicago jail. On her way to 
and from schoo] she passed under the window of his cell, 
and from exchanging a few kindly words with him came 
to lending bim books. When he was dying, some months 
later, he asked her to help other prisoners as she had 
helped him, and so began her prison missionary-work. 
She established the first county jail libraries in Chicago 
and St. Louis jails. She also secured libraries for the 
Ludlow Street Jail, the Tombs, and the House of Deten- 
tion in this city, as well as for prisons in other places. 
Thirty thousand books had been, by her personal efforts, 
introduced into prisons, and she had improved twelve 
_—. Both in this country and in Europe she was 

nown and honored for her philanthropic work. Over 
three thousand convicts had been aided by her individu- 
ally, and she had found homes and employment for about 
fifteen hundred. 


That American stained glass bids fair to excel any other 
in the world is chiefly due to Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, who 
has lately discovered the means of —— the produc- 


tion of metallic lustres of several colors in glass-ware. 
Our favorite authors are more and more becoming our 
most popular readers and lecturers. Olive Thorne Miller 


talks as charmingly as she writes about the birds which 
come about our doors or sing from the summer thickets. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart captivates all hearts with the 
ne grace of her interpretations of Southern life and 

ialect. Christine Terhune Herrick is scoring a brilliant 
success as a teacher of and lecturer on the fine art of 
chafing-dish cookery. Elizabeth Custer’s audiences sim- 
ply bow down before her in enthusiastic approval. Marion 

arland, beloved of all women the land over, enters the 
field this season, not only with her Oriental lectures, which 
were so well received last year, but with three new ones, 
among which we note one on ‘' Charlotte Bronté at Home.” 








NEW WORK DESIGNS. 

f he E sideboard scarf illustrated is a tasteful as well as 

substantial piece of linen embroidery. The principal 
feature is a deep border of cross-stitch in a Renaissance 
design, carried out in three shades of porcelain blue; this 
border extends around three sides, accompanied by a nar- 
rower outer border of drawn-work. Across the ends of 
the scarf is an overhanging edging of Russian lace.. If 
the sideboard is of the Renaissance style with columns, 
the cloth must be accurately cut to fit at the angles, 
Slashed edges are provided with small button-holed loops 
to lace together with a fine cord. A hem-stitched hem an 
inch and a half deep surrounds the edge. The linen 
should be of a medium texture (see the full-sized detail 
of the drawn-work, Fig. 3), of round firm thread, and soft 
finish. After the hem is measured and basted, threads are 
drawn for the border. In the model a group of ten 
threads is drawn directly below the hem, then two groups 
of five each at intervals of six and four respectively, after 
which, after an interval of eight, comes the wide middle 
band of twenty-eight threads. The hem-stitches sepa 
rate the threads into groups of four. In the middle band 
the groups are caught a second time by a row of button- 
hole stitches, which takes up four groups on one side of 
the band, then passes to the next four on the other side, 
and so on; two rows intersecting at the middle are worked 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


pattern sheet ac- 
companying Ba- 
ZAR No. 39. For 
the dark pink 
rouge de Saturne 
is used, and the 
same diluted for 
the lighter shade. 
The lighter green 
field is tinted 
with a mixture of 
vert de Prusse and 
noir divoire, and 
for the darker 
green are added 
Vandyck brown 
and terre de Si- 
enne naturelle ; 
the last is used 
for the figures on 
the dark green 
ground. All the 
colors must be 
thickened consid- 
erably to prevent 
running. The sa- 
tin when tinted is 





Desien For Cusnion.—Tapestry PAINTING AND EMBROIDERY. 


in this way; then a row along the middle catches the bars 
into groups of four, and a second row worked back winds 
around the first and takes a button-hole stitch at the inter- 
section of the first three threads. A row of back stitches 
is worked on the eight threads. The open corners are 
darned in point de reprise, and closely button-holed at the 
edges The cross-stitch border, Fig. 3, follows after a 
space equal to the width of the hem. In the space in 
which the border is worked the linen is converted into 
canvas after a fashion by drawing out every fifth thread 
lengthwise and crosswise, button-holing the edges; this 
forms squares of four threads over which the cross 
stitches are worked, one cross of the design to a square. 
Fast-colored linen embroidery thread is used for the work 

The square for a cushion is in an effective rococo design 
The ground is white satin sheeting, which is variously 
tinted in tapestry colors for the different fields of the de- 
sign, only remaining white for the high lights. The entire 
design is outlined in embroidery silk of a brownish olive, 
the lighter parts in stem-stitch, the heavier in long and 
short stitch; some of the small sprays are worked solidly 
in floss of the same shade, and other parts are veined and 
marked in various ways. The outline working pattern, 
together with the color scheme, was given in Fig. 96 on the 


inches deep and 
nine wide, on each 
of which the de- 
sign is worked. 
Cut two pieces of 
lining eleven inch- 
es deep, ten inches 
wide at the top, 
and fifteen at the 
bottom. Fasten 
the embroidered 
piece down the 
middle of each, 
and join them at 
the top. The 
spaces at the sides 
are covered by 
four strips of dark- 
er olive plush— 
twelve inches and 
a half deep, seven 
inches wide at the 
bottom,and sloped 
to five at the top; 
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Fig. 1.—SrpeBoarp Scarr wira Cross Strtcu Emuromery AND Drawn-Work. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


stretched in a frame for the em- 


broidery. 


The tea cozy shown is in light 
olive or sage-green cloth and plush. 
The outline working pattern for 
the embroidery was given in Fig. 
40 on the pattern sheet with Bazar 
he work is done on a 
cloth ground. The entire design is 
painted in tapestry colors—the 
roses in shades of pink, the stems 
and leaves in olive greens and 
The stems and calyxes 
are then outlined in chenille, the 
leaves worked with silk in long and 
short stitch and veined, the curled 
edges of the rose petals worked sol- 
idly, and the surfaces veined and 
The sides of the 
cozy are two cloth pieces eleven 


No. 48. 


browns. 


shaded in silks. 
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Fig. 2.—DrRaAwn-work Borper 
FOR SIDEBOARD Scanrr, Fie. 1, 
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EMBROIDERED TEA Cozy. 


these plush pieces are folded in three pleats, 
and the projecting upper end forms a frill, 
which is faced with silk and tied about 
with cord and tassels. A cord covers the 
seam across the top of the cozy; the ends 
are connected by a wedge-shaped piece of 
the cloth three inches wide at the bottom, 
and sloped to a point at the top, with the 
seams covered with cord, and the bottom is 
also edged with cord. A thickly wadded 
olive China silk lining is set inside. The 
handle is made of a piece of bonnet-wire 
wound with cotton wadding and covered 
with plush. 
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WINTER COSTUMES. 


dio is a quality of Astrakhan, soft and pliable and not unduly 
thick of fleece, which is employed for various parts of garments 
almost as a textile fabric would be. Embroidering fur, however, even 
Astrakhan, would seem to be in doubtful taste, were it not that in the 
cape illustrated it is an open question whether the material is fur with 
cloth appliqué or cloth cut-work underlaid with fur, so even is the 
balance of the fabrics. All the outlines of the cloth design are defined 
by a row of fine jet beads. The cape is lined with a small-patterned 
black and rose brocade 

The black plissé crépon gown illustrated has a round belted waist 
opening on a plastron and standing collar of jetted net over velvet. 
A frill of gay chiné ribbon is in the side of the collar. The sleeves 
are entirely of velvet, with deep square-cornered epaulettes of fine 
lacelike passementerie. The full skirt is in eight gored breadths. A 
diagram pattern of this skirt will be given in the next pattern sheet. 


AN OLD GLOVE. 

= use of gloves is as ancient as the days written of in Ruth 
and in the books of Kings, as the days also of which the Odyssey 
tells. An old Greek is mentioned, by Athanasius, we think, who wore 
them to banquets so that he could take the food while others waited 
for it to cool—a curious betrayal both of greed and of the habit of eat 
ing with the fingers then. In the Middle Ages gloves were worn by 
people of quality; often they were embroidered with precious stones; 
later they were perfumed; and they were given as extremely costly 
gifts, and money for them was included in the marriage settlements, 
as money was also included for the purchase of the greater luxury of 
pins. As one costly custom grows to another, presently the gloves 
were not considered a sufficient gift unless they held a parcel of gold 
coins, more or less, this often taking at last the nature ofa bribe. Sir 
Thomas Browne once keeping gloves so sent, returned the gold, say 

ing he could not use so costly a “lining.” 
It was in the time of the Count d'Orsay, and through his influence 
upon fashions, that gloves came into very great and common prom- 
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ASTRAKHAN CAPE witH CLoTH APPLIQusé. 


inence as articles of toilette, different colors and styles being allotted 
to every hour and every proceeding. They kept the prominence till 
in our own day the present Prince of Wales has done something to 
abate their use. But probably the nicety and charm of the articles as 
now made will always allow them to stay in favor, for there are many 
hands that are not half so soft and so beautiful as a well-fitting long 
armed glove of undressed kid can make them. What the glove is 
made of, the monkey’s skin, or the rat’s, or another, does not seem to 
signify ; it has its comfort in usage, its place in poetry, it has its charm 
to the lover, it has even its pathos on the elderly hand that can never 
worry the fingers quite into the extremity of the tips. 

Apart from its grace and beauty and assistance in that line in long 
swanlike effects of wrist and arm, is the usefulness of the glove, for 
it protects the hand from injury. Many people foolishly refuse it 
about their work, although it comes in rubber and in other material 
for such purposes, regarding it either as a hinderance or as an absurd 
vanity. But the hindering effect can easily be overcome, and for the 
vanity it is rather a duty than otherwise to take the best care we can 
of the bodies given to us. When duchesses do their own gardening, 
or certain parts of it, they do it with gloved hands, and without doubt 
the patrician character is given to a hand not only by long descent of 
idleness, but by preventive and protective means as well. A large 
coarse glove, let us say, en passant, worn at night, lined with an oint 
ment made of spermaceti, or even of mutton tallow, moistened with a 
very trifle of fragrant oils and balsam of Peru, will soften and blanch 
the roughest and reddest hands, and wil! heal chaps and scratches too. 

But the sight of the rudest glove can arouse remembrance of all its 
associations with romance, of the glove the lady threw into the lion’s 
pit for her lover to bring out, the glove that Romeo wished to be, the 
glove the knight wore in his helm, the glove he threw down as gauge 
of battle, the proxy of the hand itself, its pledge and its defiance 
And when we come across an old glove in a box of relics, with what 
unaccountable tenderness do we regard it! It has the magic power of 
calling up a world-.of youth and joy, the happy nights of perfect 
toilette at dance or dinuer or opera, the clasp of lovers’ hands, per- 
haps the light touch of lovers’ lips on its tips, the long preciousness 
to some one while it has been lying away with treasures, suddenly to 
become worthless, and to be thrown out by the finder with other far 
dels of no more account than the dust which the one who wore it and 
loved it has long since thrown off. 
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DISH.WASHING 
i te: the woman with whom 
cleanliness and daiutiness inherent 
the maoner in which the ordinary servant 


washes dishes is maddening 
wded 


the love of 


18 


Glaas, silver, 
helter-skelter, into a 
f warm water “ip 


china, are all er 


dish-pan full a cake of s 





is next added, and while this swims in the 
tepid suds, a greasy dishcloth is used to 
SW off each article before it is removed 
from the pao and placed on the table to drain 
Dishes to be cleansed prope rly should be 
washed, as it were,in courses. Into a per 
fectly clean pan of scalding water, to which 
have been added a few drops of ammonia, go 
first the glasses, each one of which must be 
dried 1 lly with a soft linen cloth Now 
the washing-powder or the soap, enclosed in 
i shaker, or, lacking this, in a deep cup, goes 
n the pan, and the silver is washed, each | 
piece being rubbed to a polish while still hot, 
Last comes the china, from which the grease 
must already have been rinsed As many 
plates, etc., cool the suds, boiling water must 
be poured in as often as needed. The secret 
fb ht | polished table-ware is never to 
' ea dial drain Each bit of crockery 
or metal m be wiped the moment it is 
lrawn from the hot suds Not one servant 
1s hundred will follow this rule, unless 
constantly reminded by the mistress that she 
must do so. The price of well-washed dishes 
is, like all other dainty house-work, the mis 
tress 8 clernai Vigilance 
MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has bee ne fo years by millions of 
me . ' 
a ~ ite ” d 
all pa irésa wind ’ toe 
diarrhea 8 yy drugyi« . 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle [Ade 
THE SECOND SUMMER, 
many 1 hers te v i@ the most precarious in a 
child ®. gewerally it may be true, bat you will find 
that mothers aud physicians familiar with the value of | 
the Gai! Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk do not 
80 regard it { Adv.) 
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Your Corset 
Cannot Break 


if you wear 


Pearl 
Corset Shields 


Broken Corsets made 
as comfortable as new 


Gold | every ywhere. i 
vame 





ur dealer 





alr t« 
FCGENE PRAML. "28 Caton Syuare, New | 
York * 








Health 
is Insuring 


Would you wear underwear of com 
fort, and with it have all the health-giv 
ing and keeping qualities of hygienic 
under dressing—then Jaros Hygienic 
Underwear is your under dressing. 
I}iustrated Book of Underdress Mailed 
Free. 

Jaros Hygieni 
83: Broadway 


: 
Me 


ARERR 


Underwear Co. 


New York, 


war READ AT RANDOM? 


M men of author n the most interesting fields of 
sox works for 

The List of Books for Girts and Women and 
Their Clubs, 


rd f de 


scription and crit 
helpfu i has ever 


2 an inquirer 


N ecu published 


f lepartmen 


Fiction, a reviewer for the Nation. History, Reuben 
Thwaites, Nateral History, Olive Thorne Miller 
Education, Prof. Edward R. Shaw. Pine Art, Rus- 
Sturgis. Music, Henry E. Krehbiel. Country 
Occupations, Prof. L. H. Bailey. Domestic Econ- 
=z , Useful Arts and Livelihoods, Augusta H. Ley- 
at. Hints for Girts’' and Women's Clubs, with 


line Constitution and By-laws 


¢ loth, $1; 


sell 


} ve 


paper, soc 


Published for the American Library Association 
Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Boston. 
7, Stewart ting. New Y ck; Go Chestnut St., 


: fely Sy Frankl n ot 


Blo 


12 cay 1 msbury St., 


Black Calla - 


or Solomon’s Lily 


A native of the Holy Land, 
with flowers often measuring 
1 foot in length. The color, 
rieb velvety purplish black. 
Each 20c, If this paper is 
mentioned, we send a copy 3 

of our new Book on « 
“ Winter Flowers.” 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


New York: 26 Barclay St. 
| Chicago: 84, 86 Randolph St 
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just published by The 
Century Co., will be 


A NE pace om 
} COOK BOO beer , 


cm | 
thing you want in it,— receipts for all parts 
of the country(“ New England Kitchen” by 
Susan Coolidge),— inexpensive dishes as 


well as costly A M ARVEL 


| ones; all rales 

in precise lan- 

guage, with definite measurements and time. 
Economy and the resources of the average 
kitchen kept in mind. Chapters op Serving, 
; Suggestions, Emergencies, etc.—each one 4 
‘ worth the price of the book. 
7 The illustrations are a marvel. They are 
] 
- 


Awarded 
Highest Honors— World’s Fair. 


‘DR: 


‘ 





photographs of the dishes described (150 in 
all),— they show you exactly how the dish 
should look when served. 600 pages, unique 
binding for the kitchen. Send #2.00 in 
check or money-order to The Century Co., 
Union Square, New York, for a copy of the 


“CENTURY COUR este “i 


~~ 


ARPER’S CATALOGU 


thoroughly classified, and 
indexed, will be sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. 


ae 5d) aa 
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MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free | § 
from Ammonia, Alum, orany otheradulterant 

40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago.  $ 


PURCHASING | 


Orders for New York shopp ying promptly filled tef- 
erences given 

"ESSES © eli & ARTHUR, 

8 East 42d St., Room 6, New York City. 
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revised, 


Winter Fashion Notes. 


LL skirts, silks as well, must have 
ai interlining that reaches to the 
waist at the back and sides, and as 


far as to the knee in front. For this pur- 
pose nothing equals Hair Cloth Crinoline, 
since, after it is properly shrunk, it is not 
affected by dampness. The best lining 
Stores in the cities now are selling Hair 
Cloth ready shrunk, so it is well to ask 
about that in purchasing. If not shrunk, 
be sure that the dressmaker does this prop- 
erly, since without this the use of different 
materials in dresses which are likely to be 
affected by snow and dampness would 
sometimes show from two materials put 
together shrinking differently. 

From inherent elasticity hair springs 
into its original outlines so soon as pressure 
is removed, and its permanency as against 
the fibre imitations, which oftentimes after 
wetting will roll up and be utterly useless, is 
very marked ;—in fact, Hair Cloth Crinoline 
can have no imitation. 

An apt illustration of its permanency 
can be found in a lady’s frizzes; even 
though compressed artificially they spring 
out immediately when released from curl 
papers, rubbers and the like. 

Hair Cloth cannot cut through if the 
edges be properly turned and bound. If 
you are in doubt at any time regarding Hair 
Cloth or its imitations apply a match; if it 
is hair it will only singe, while imitations will flame. Another test: hair is elastic, while 
fibre and cotton will snap with a small strain. 

The matter of weight is also an important factor 
in any weather, for the usual quantity of Hair Cloth 
Crinoline for a dress will only weigh about 12 ounces, 
and some varieties considerably less than that. 

The different varieties named below should be car- 
ried by all dealers, both in gray, black and white. 

We do not sell at retail, but if you cannot procure 
what you want at your store, write the AMERICAN HAIR 
CLOTH COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. L, and we will post 
you where you can be supplied. 








For Skirts, ask for 10/4, 14/4, 10/5, 200/4, 98/3. 
For Sleeves, ask for 84/3, 146/3, 170/3, 200/4. 
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The only Bicycle Lantern, 


that does what you want it to do 

will use it always. Burns unmixed kerosene ten 

hours. Insist on having the ** Search Light’: 

if your dealer can’t supply you, we will prepay de- 

livery charges for list price, 85. Send for circular 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridqenort, Conn., 
or 19 Murray St., N. Y. City 





Use it once you 














ing 2 a Piano or an Organ 


do not fail to examine the latest Mason & Hamlin models. Recent 
improvements together with time-tested points of superiority render them 
instruments par excellence. ©! pianos or organs taken in exchange. 
Instruments sold for cash or easy payments. 


Catalogues and full information sent free. 


_ Aeesons Henman Co, 


NEW YORK. 
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VoL. XXVIIL., Now 45, 


if 


your skirt edges 
wear out 
why don’t you 
insist 
upon having the 





put on? 
The Redfern Bias Corded 
Velvet for your nice gowns, 


and the Duxbak Rainproof 
for wet weather dresses. 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


labels and material 
x 699, N. Y. City. 


Send for samples, showin 
tothe S. H. & M. Co.. P. O. 








Absorbs Like a 





+ AMOI, IN+ 
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ite sesh 


(Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal-tar product.) 


“The Only 
: a New 
Remedy 


Infinitely Superior to Taicum Preparations. 








odorless, healthful, harmless, 
and positive deodorant for 
Dress Shields, etc. 





? 
2 
for scalding, chafing, and all} 


skin irritations of Infants or? 
Adults. 


soothing, healing antiseptic 








Shields and rr 


keep the powder 
na 


All dru 


ywder or pair of Shic 


n counters "gists 
Sampl box of px 


i for She. 
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Ruth and 
Naomi— 
The DeLONG 
Patent Hook 
and Eye. 














See that 


hump? 





















































FURS 


REAL SEAL JACKETS, very latest style to order, -$200. 
REAL SEAL CAPES, full circie,27 inches long - 160. 
REAL SEAL CAPES, 130-in. circle, 19 ins. long, 50. 
ELECTRIC SEAL CAPES,130-in.circle,22 ins.tong,30. 


| REALPERSIANLAMBCAPES, extra full24ins.long,100. 


All our Garments are renowned for Style, Fit, and 
Workmanship. Reliable goods, and warranted. 


SIEDE’S. 


Between Fifth Avenue and 


34th Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Seal Garments Re-dyed and Made Over Reasonably. 
1861. Send for Catalogue, 














Seal el é + 


NOVEMBER 9, 1895. 
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‘What Lillian Russell Says About 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 





Messrs. Redfern, 210 Fifth Ave. 318 West 77TH Street, Mew York, Aug. 14, 1895. 


Gentlemen :—Kindly make up for me the gown I selected yesterday, using,as you suggested, the Fibre Chamois 
in the waist for warmth, and in the skirt and sleeves to give them that very stylish and bouffant effect. J find that the 
moreen petticoat does not give half the style that the genuine Fibre. Chamots does; so, naturally use nothing but the 

renuine goods. The imitation of this particular article f have found to be worse than useless. 


Truly yours, (Signed) LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


REDFERN, 
Ladies’ Tailor and Habit Maker, 





210 FIFTH AVENUE, MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
American Fibre Chamois Co., Times Building, New York. New York, August 17, 1895. 
Gentlemen:— We enclose a letter received a few days ago from Miss Lillian Russell, which we think may be of service to you, 
Yours truly, (Signed) REDFERN, 


| Penis cremmmaai URI 
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Ws have prepared for the Fall and 
Winter season an exceptionally fine 

line of styles in Ladies’ Tailor-made 
Suits, » Copan, Jackets, and Furs of all 

kinds. e make every garment to 
order, thus insuring that perfection of 
fit and finish which is not to be found in 
ready-made goods. We pay all express 
charges. Our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue illustrates with descriptions 
and prices over 75 leading styles 
Tailor-Made Suits for Fall and Winter wear in latest 
styles and exclusive designs, $12.50 up. 

Stylish Jackets in all the newest shapes, $6 up. 

Graceful designs in Cloth Capes, $5 up. 

Plush Capes, stylish and dressy, $10 up. 

Fur Capes in reliable qualities, $:0 up. New- 
markets and Ulsters, Plush Jackets, Fur Coats, Separate 
Skirts, etc. 


Write now for our new Fail and Winter Catalogue. We will send it to you, 
together with a 48-inch Tape Measure,new Measurement Diagram,which insures 
a perfect fit, and more than FIFTY SAMPLES of the materials from which we 
make our garments to select from, on receipt of four cents postage. Our sam- 

ples include a full line of materials for Tailor-Made Suits, Cloth and Plush 
Jackets, Cloth and Plush Capes, Ulsters, etc., together with an assortment of Fur samples. You may select any style 
and we will make it to order for you from any of our materials. Please mention the Bazar when you write us. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO.,, 152 and 154 West 23d St., New York. 
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It is the Best Made, because 


Pirst—It is perfectly elastic and self-conform- 
ing in every respect. 

Second—It is easier to put on and off than 
any other garment made. 





Third ‘ si FINEST 

rd—As it is seamless, a corset one Size 

smaller can be worn. SPRING 

Pourth—It has no inelastic stay down the HOOKS. eRAvG MARK RBGiOEEEeIN 


front or across the chest to bind and oppress 


the wearer. For sale atall dry goods stores 

















RESULTS: 
An Entirely New Fabric. | (3 escent, con ate FOR, Ubon ae 








INTERLINED CRINOLINE, in Black, FRANCIS MFG, CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 








“Oriental 
Light 
Bearers’”’ 


is the name of a little book de- 
scribing our beautiful 
Oriental Lamps, Lan- 
terns, Candlesticks, Can- 
delabra, Globes, and 
Shades—the largest and 
finest assortment in 
America. 

The book is hand- 
somely illustrated, and 
is free for the asking. 
Send also for the last issue of Vantine’s 
Monthly and Vantine’s Tea-book; both 


free. A. A. VANTINE & CO., 877 
ae + Wied, 879 Broadway, New York 
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Winter Wraps. 





Fur-Trimmed Garments, Fur Capes, Collars 
ettes, Muffs, Fur-Lined Ch — Seal Skins, 
Otter Skins, Silver Fox, Rich Sables, 

Cloth Jackets, Reversible Capes 


Tailor-Made Suits. 


Special attention given to orders 
and Walking Dresses, House 
Dresses, Ball Costumes. 


for Carriage 
and Dinner 


Paris and London-made Suits and Wraps. 
NEW YORK. 
The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Shrunk and 
Fast Color 


19th st. 











Glaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 





Dress reform underwear embo- 
dies the true principles of hygiene. 
All ‘discomforts of the ordinary un- 
der garment have been obviated by 





this great ———e ae ‘idea. En- 
| dorsed by DRESS if medical 
| men, and REFORM | all pro- 
| moters of physical 








culture as the only correct form of 
| underwear. Write to Hay & Todd 
| Mfg. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., for cata- 


_ logue and book describing Ypsilanti 


UNDERWEAR 








White, and Slate is the only Stitched Interlining. 

















Compare it with others. All Dry-goods Dealers. PRIESTLEY’S ” An idealized 
. esee Black Henrietta 
Excelsior Quilting Co., New York. Silk-Warp e realized. 
- The 1 -_ the : What 
cuaped 4 ae é Trade-M At be said ? ha 
915 


“T COWNS. 


5 M A R By purchasing on 


any news-stand a 
copy of VOGUE, about 40 tashion designs are xt. 
ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective, 
Or trial subscription of 3 months is had by cooang 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays, Address 


VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 








THE POLITICS 


WHat ARE Yor 
>A MAN IN THE 


JOYS OF 


pone 7 


Turmp Warp, 


** Goop- MORNIN 


I'w WRITINe WHO WANTS TO KNOW wuaTt I THINK 
A PROTROTIONIG®T OR A REFORMER T 
M TELLING Him wuat | THINK.” 
r ueavens! watt. Don't oe 60 IMPULSIVE 
HE TuiINKe,” 


MAN Don't TELL HIM WHAT 


WHat 


SOCIETY NOTES 


“* GAZETTE." 


PROXY 
PUNKINVILLE 


at home *. Jorrabery were to have been the 
irprise party on Tuesday evening, but 
rstanding a# to the date, the Col- 
a political delegation 
upon them, and the affair fell through 
’ w be an interesting musical at the Y 
rooms on Chestnut Street to-morrow night. 
iggs will play “ Only One Girl in this Work 
gainst Mr. Jonas Wilbur, for a silver medal. 
| give Mr. Wilbar five bare start 
to beat him out, althongh Mr 
New 
ible affair was the Tin Wedding of Mr. 
ters on Wednesday last. Mrs. Peters pre- 
sented her husband with a handsomely engraved tin 
up for his office water-cooler, and the groom's gift to 
the bride wasa full set of muffin-rings. An impromptu 
serenade was given the happy couple by the Y. M.C.A 
, who played the Lohengrin Weddivug March upon 
a batter-pan 
attention 


inde 


supposing the callers to be s 


tu rived the hrenme 


1 for 
Mr. 
and ie ex- 
Wilbur is one of 
atest pianists in Jersey 

A very enjoys 
and Mra. Pe 


horns and 
We wou 


her f « the 


to the rhymed advertisement 
druggist, in another column. It is the 
tales ted young Miss Birdie 
Ravine Avente, and manifests not only a 
literary skill, but likewise an insight 
into human nature of no MMttle depth. Miss Brown will 
have a quatrain upon the Dawson Refrigeratur, for 
sale by Hartshorn of Main Street, in our next jsene. 
Look owtpfor it. ° ve, at CRF 
Pankifville is going im for {, like all other fash- 
jona A two-hole Tink is being laid out on 
the Hicks pasture beyond the gione mill, at the in- 
ot & ge . Eag Mr Hoboe has the 
Hawkinsville tiiree-hole course, which 
306 —a remarkable lering that 
th a croquet mallet and bail, in the absence 
rutreine 


d cal 
er'd squeeze 
that 


poetoss 


sfantly to think, through very cousiderabl 


sit upon another's 


proxy ever dared te take a 


returning to contribute to my le centres 


stance Hoboe 
neck, and pu scord on the 
score, consi 
freed from. all his 
nts 
n this requests ue to state that there is a 
office re Winterberry It is 
i req lests him to send for his 

hope that a stray copy of 

croes, with hobuailed, ' ' erm ] Mr. Winterberry’s bands, his 

) unkuown to this or the post office 


jueet 
tor Georg 


m a muesy, fiery 


cieamnenijintinengin 
wiul bad 


eT, and ‘au other is a cre 


Jones is an hoy; he 


sdful 


omr 
vhim — 


} ou 
hia vie 
name 
Mama. “I don't t 
f hame 
Bonny. “Oh, you don't Why, ‘an other’ 
means a nasty mean Injun-giving stuck-np pig.” 
Mama. “ How does my little boy know that?” 
Bouny. “* Well, you see Oh, t 


just cos,” 


ink ‘an othe: a dread- 


is such 


ng like a . 
aporition know 


than I 


um oul 
eet 


like Novp. “ We've got the worst servant-girl we ever 


yw up my had 
Tow ‘Don't you like her? 
opp, “No, sir! The worst of it is, 
a week anyway 
* What's the matter with her?” 
My dear fellow, the is not so mach 
girl a» the people she has lived with. I've 
always contended that poor ser- 
vants were the product of bad mis- 
tresses, This girl hadn't been with 
us twelve hours before «he showed 
plainly that had hving 
with the commonest lot of people.’ 
Toon. “ What do that 
was *o a’? 
Nowp. * Do? 
doors, talked lond, 
Ing on the table, 
thing like it 
curiosity, I 
where that gi 
Tom» 
Nopvp 


we've got to 


when you » her 
ten min- opD, 
Novn * 


with the 


n in 
trouble 


preserver. 


she 


been 
did she 
Why, #he slammed 
and as for wait- 
I never saw any- 
As a mere matter of 
would like toe know 
| has beensiving,’ 
*L can tel youy@la man. 
*Where? 
Top». “With us {@F the” last 
year. “My wifeeent her over to 
your house.” 


—————.__—_ 


Jones, “TI read in a scientific 
article the other day that men had 
the finest foreheads, but that wo- 
men had the advantage in chins.” 

Surru. “I didn't have to do any 
reading to find that out.” 

Qae@peseee 

Wore. “ What in the world do 
you want with a trombone? You 
know that the man next door has 
driven us nearly wild by his per- 
formance on that awful instrno- 
ment 

Huwny alm yourself, my dear 
That's the one I've vought.’ 

a 


Boaes. “How is it that your 
hair je quite white, while your 
beard ie ve ry dark ? 

Noees. “It's the 
thing in the world.” 

oaas. * Indeed!" 


Noees. ‘It is thirty years older.” 


most natural 


————_.—_— 


Jack, “Mamma, papa said our 
bodies are like a machine 

Mamma. “Yes, my son, they are, 

Jsox. * Well, do I have to take 
cod-liver oil to oil up the ma 
chine T” 


ee 


THE DIRECTION OF BALLOONS I8 AT LAST PRACTICABLE 


THE JAW'S MUSCULAR 
POWER. 


“I read a most iuteresting ar- 
ticle to-day,” remarked the Star 


table before him, and he seized bis 
knife with a firm grip. 

“Indeed! What was it about?” 
asked Mrs. Hast t, sweetly; for 
Mr. Short had paid up his overdue 
accotint just before tea, and she 
was in much better humor than 


uenal. 

By thia time the Star Boarder 
had conveyed a portion of the steak 
to his mouth, and it was a second 
or two before he could reply. 

“The article gave the results of 
some scientist's investigations on 
the muscular strength of the ha- 
man jaw. He ascertained that to 
ernsh a piece of eteak it is neces- 








sary to expend a force of from 40 
to 50 pounds.” 

“Mr. Short,” interrupted the 
landlady, “ have you met the young 
lady who has taken the hall room 
front ?” 

“I have not met the lady, Mra. 
Haehcroft; but, as I was saying, 
in reference to the crushing power of the jaw, with 
40 pounds to the bite, the meaning is thie: If the 
proper machine were so rigged that by seizing a 
double lever between the jaws an object could be 
lifted from the floor, a 40-pound weight could be 
raised by the steak. Now as this effort is repeated 
every time you chew, you can form some idea of how 
much exercise is required to eat one’s dinner. An- 
other point is—” 

“1 beg your pardon, Mr. Short,” the landlady broke 
in again, “ but there wasa gentleman here to-day ask- 
ing for you, Do you know a man Sy the name of 
Teeters ?” 

“I do not, Mrs. Hasheroft, To return to this very 
interesting subject: Yon must understand that the 
doctor's experiments related to fairly tender steak.’ 
Here the Star Boarder patsed a moment and examined 
with a critical eye & morsel of meat on the point of 
his fork. Then he went of again: “Tough meat, of 
course, requires much ewe ge a to crash it, In 
some cases a force of 90 pounds is needed, and-— 

“Mr. Short,” said the landlady, “didn't you say 
you expected your father to be in the city this 
week ?” 

** Next week, Mra, Hashcroft,” the Star Boarder re- 
plied. “I was about to add that most people ure 
much more force than js actually necessary in masti- 
cating eteak. In chewing the comparatively tender 
steak to which I referred, and which requires a force 
of from 40 to 45 pounds, according to these experi- 
ments, most persons actually use a crushing power of 
from 60 to 80 pounds, while in masticating the tongh 
meat of 0 pounds estimated requirement, they use a 
force of— 

**Gentiemen,” said Mrs. Hashcroft, as she rose from 
the table, “ I hope you will excuse me, but I don't feel 
very well.” 

As she left the room the Star Boarder resumed : 

“IT am very sorry that her indisposition came at 
such an inopportane time. I wanted Mrs. Hashcroft 
to hear what I bad to say about the immense amount 
of power wasted in this way. I intended to enter into 
a computation of the number of boarding-houses in 
the United States, with the approximate number of 
inmates, and to form some idea of the aggregate 
amount of energy actually going to waste every day. 
It would be very interesting to figure up the cash 
valve of this waste, by taking some form of mechanics 
in which energy is utilized, and entering into the 
proper compatations; but I will defer a further con- 
sideration of the topic until our estimable landlady 
cap have the benefit of the dinguentan.: 

With this obsetvation Mr. Short resumed the at- 
tack on the beefsteak before him, and for the next 
three minutes nothing was heard but the steady ap- 
plication of wasted power 

Wittsam Henry Siverer. 


OF DOG-DAYS 


————.— 


Morure. “When the boy in the other house threw 
stones at you, why didn’t you come and tell me?” 
Bouny. ** Because, mamma, L can throw them back 


better than you. He's more likely to get hit.” 


Anv now InptaAN SUMMER FOLLOWS OLOSELY UPON THE HEELS 


THE AUTUMNAL FURNACE. 


The air was so sharp and chilly 
That it shrivelled the lily’s cup, 
And the housewife sadly murmured, 

“Go start the furnace up!” 


Her lord went down to the cellar 
And piled on the wood and coal, 
Till into his stock of fael 
He'd made a great big hole. 


And when he returned at nightfall, 
He shouted, ** Woman's a fool,” 
For he found the big windows open 
To make all his castle cool. 
R. K.M, 


Ed 


“Oh, by-the-way, can you cook ?” said young Mr. 
Spadds to Miss Gargoyle. 
“May I inguire if your query is prompted by a mat- 
rimonial inclination 7" aske d the young lady. 
* Why—er—er—well, yes,” stammered the young 


man 
“That being the case, 1 will answer youfally. Yes, 
I can cook terrapin, canvas-back duck, ibeuke trout, 
and venison, besides tenderloin steak and other delica- 
cles. Can you provide them in their raw state ?” 
_ 


Easteunen. ‘“ Now, in the East, we consider it lucky 
to find a horseshoe. ‘How is it here? - 

Native. Waal, pard, it "most allers depen's on th’ 
circumstances.” 

Kastexmner. “Indeed! Howso?” | 

Native. “ W’ether th’ shoe's attacht to th’ hoss,”’ 

a 

Gromp (testily). “ Surely you don’t mean to call that 
etoff a dish of ham and eggs! 

Warren. “ Sure, thot’s all of can call it, at all, sor; 
oi don't undherstand how to spake auny foreign lan- 
guages.” 

Twrrrerty (to Snitter ly, reading novel). 
becomes of the hero 7? 

Snirrerty. “I don’t know his final fate, bat on page 
205 it looks as if the heroine bad him treed.” 

Twrrreery. “Treed ? 

Snirrerty. “Yes. The anthor states that ‘at her 
glance he stvod rooted to the spet. 

. + ——-—s— 

‘Witdrnuy. “I want to look at some patfFis in 
wall-paper.” 

Suarrisen Creek. “ We dou’t keep wall-paper. We 
deal in corrugated iron. 

Wernenny, “That's all right. 
nursery.” 


“ And what 


I'm repapering my 
——— 

Goovre.to (to mendicant). “T told you on Saturday 
not to bother me for a week.” 

Howery Hanx. “ Yassir; bot Saturday was last 
week, an’ this Monday morning is the followin’ week." 


AT IT AGAIN. 
Visiting Briton. “lp naruen wave a oomnen or Weerminerer Anury raan aut. New York.” 


New- Yorker, 
THREE,” 


“[ UNDERSTAND THAT ALL TOE DeoENT MEN ENGLAND HAS RVER PRODUOED AKR 





























SUPPLEM=NT HARPER’S BAZAR 
Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report. 
“ \ THAT is Bianan haddock anyway?” I . 
asked of my Scotch maid, just over. bd 

‘* Please, mum, it’s Finnan haddy.” 

And it was not for some time afterward 
that I found out that it was simply haddock SKIN DISEASES 
smoked and dried, and that it had received 
the fish is found and cured to perfection. er Instantly Relieved 

* And what may a ragdut be?” queries 
a ragdut was a stew highly flavored with ~ A WARTI BATH 
wine, the old rhyme concerning stews came 
to my mind: with 
ferent kinds of stews that are commonly or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can make delicious Bouillon from And a Single Application of 
known and met with. First there is the king 
much stewed 

Another form of this is a haricot of mut- Extract ot BEEY Jd The Great Skin Cure 
ton, only in this several kinds of vegetables . = Ld 
are used, and both meat and vegetables are Requires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt, It’s the mg yy te Pine Rled-o besten be 

Boston, U. 8. A. 

A salmi is a stew of game, and a chowder . : i lin Cea sath : . 

TH wens pA ', Armour & Company, Chicago. er ee 


“WHAT MAY THEY BE.” 

ite name from Findon, in Scotland, where 
my Tipperary queen of the kitchen. ABSOLUTELY PURE by 

Then as I, laughing, explained to her that 

“A atew that is too little stewed + 
And I then and there made a list of the dif- 
of all stews, the plain Irish stew, of mutton CUTICU A 
and Irish potatoes, that can never be too 
Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 

cut into very small pieces. matter of a moment. Dave anv Cuem. Cour., Sole Props., 

A pot-pie is a stew of any kind of meat, 


with dough balls, and braising is a form of A 
stewing done in a covered pan in the oven, 


while in a fricassee the meat is fried brown Wie 3 UNDOUBTEDLY ELE 8, WOMAN'S 
either before or after stewing. . ) FACE 


A hopping jonney is a stew of meat and 


| | . C ° T iz ) | 
rice, and may be found cooked to perfection Pa ker ~ ar Soa a ay cme met ot 
in the South, while indeed there is nothing \ het body. Dried up 
can equal a gypsy stew, made of a little bit . and wind in winter. 
of everything, flavored with herbs, and cook- T * Kven her hands ere 

~ ; . ae srotected by gloves. 
ed for a day and a night, as the saying goes. IS HE BES I SHAMPOOI NG AG EN I KNOWN vito. keep, the rkin 
ealthyanc © com 


Pure, mild, and antiseptic — it removes Dandruff, allays Itching, pre- wn 8 Se 
vents Baldness, and keeps the hair soft, lustrous, and healthful. 


epee o Gaye re pray)! 
, T . . . . . . . 6 » . 
** Packer's Tar Soap is of great value for cleansing the scalp, and is soothing and healing in 
irritable conditions of the skin.”"—A/ed. and Surg. Rep. : ee 
- —_ 4 is 
t 
Gaz 


ADVERTISEMEN'’TS. 





; TOILET 
= PREPARATIONS. ¢ 
These preparations supply the **::,y957"' 
proper nourishment to the skin 
renewing the tissues and making it elastic . 
. y \)) and brilliant. 


They are found on the drersing 7] 
table of elmost every lady in Furope and to iveure 


ti the genuine imported article that it 
Gaeibs trade mark “ oline.”’ “Of dealers or \ 
sent direct upon receipt of price. 
LINE TOILET CREAM (i tubes)16 & 26c. 


eS SS SS : \ LINE SLAP, 365c. per cake; Box $1. 
SS J ‘ INE COLD CREAM (in jars), 60c. 
SS \ | INt POMADE, 50c. 
SS * We send 
Sas Pier upon re — v. 8. Depot 
. 5 A Wing booklet : LANOLINE 


79 Murray St. 
New York. 
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It FLOATS 








You have noticed the disagreeable 


odor of clothes just from the wash. NAF F ye RN 0 um ia 


That’s the soap. Cheap seaps do 


i ~ 4 = : ; = 
not rinse out. Ivory Soap rinses A 7 wid Bicycles 
readily, leaving the clothes sweet, 4 \ Ry, F *i) 


clean and white. " i > oe fill their riders’ hearts 
; baNS ‘ : mY ¢ with unalloyed content. 


Tue Paocter & Gamace Oc , On’ tt 


ev ss ieomensaisiminasbeagigsentiitots Hf | | : . MS i E If you would know 

Tim | W i ir ¥ all the jcys of cy- 
Cc y arning. : \ / cling, now is the 

_ apk J : 4 ‘ time. Cool, bracing 

The great success of the Aut Nes ! Pay’ >, «Pca ads, r= 
chocolate preparations of — i" 5 Columbias ready for 


instant delivery. 


BAKER & C0. (established & , POPE MFG. CO., 
in 1780) has led to the ’ q GENERAL OFFICES AND 


FACTORIES 


HARTFORD, CONN. 














many misleading and 


junscrupulous imitations “Vourself against all 
of their name, labels, 


ac, “ V c Impurities KI N 
and wrappers. Walter Baker & Co. | FRAKco AMERICAN SOUPS 


READY FOR USE — 

are the oldest and largest manu- | 
; CLEAN, HONEST, APPETIZING. 
facturers of pure and high-grade 
Cocoas and Chocolates on this Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 
continent. No chemicals are used Franco-American Foon Co 
©. 0.60% 150. W.v. CITY 

in their manufactures. 


is = 

Consumers should asx for, and | 
be sure that they get, the genuine 

Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. ——_ how nice your Winter Overcoat or Suit would look until you send it to LEWANDO’S to 

oe thoroughly cleansed and pressed, or, if necessary, dyed. It’sa pleasure to get up in} 

Walter Baker & Co., Limited, Blankets Cleansed (equal to new), $1.00 per pair. A the morning 26 the use of 

Dorchester, Mass. Lace Curtains Cleansed (equal to new), $1.00 per pair and upwards. 

~— - ——_—- | Clothing of all kinds dyed or cleansed, carefully pressed, and returned in a neat box. Feath- 

A MOST USEFUL INVENTION, | ers dyed, curled, restored ; Crape restored ; Gloves Geemed or dyed ; also Rugs, Carpets, Por- 


’ ; | tiéres, Real Laces, etc., and all ials. 4 
Harper +S) Swiftsure Needle me: ‘ ore preylenfers maagy oLDzusT, BrEsT. "24 - is a part of your toilet; 


i % i put up in elegant china 
You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with + . * and decorated tin box- 
Thos. Harper’s Needles than any other. Try them | & Ee WwW A N D oO ’ s French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment. Ve ; es for travellers. Larg« 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores, boxfor@5c.instamps 3 
Sample paper, free by post, 5 cents. W. L. CROSBY, Manager. : WRIGHT &CO. Cher 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. Main Offices: 17 Temple Place, Boston; 365 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. Satisfaction Guaranteed, Bundles by Mail or Express, 
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AN ECHO OF NEWPORT. 
In Edinboro’ 


{OME forth from the town to the shore, 
/ Or out to Corstorphine this day! 
You wrote, ‘I must meet you no more; 
It is finished, our story of yore.” 
And, lo! you have chanced on my way. 


Town. 


“ Corstorphine!” Sweet, so let it be! 
We can see from Corstorphine the crown 
Of the castle of ancient renown, 

And the sheen of the Scottish sea, 
And the roofs of King Edwin’s town 


Oh, merry was Mary the Queen, 
Ere she wedded with Durnley the Earl, 
In the castle mist-tinted with pearl, 
Which gleams through a vista of green 
When the breeze makes the oak branches swirl 


And you in that year of all years, 

When we lived, for those glorious weeks, 
Where the Tower of the Northnien* uprears 
Amid fashion and wealth its poor tiers, 

liad a dimple all day in your cheeks 


Oh, woful was Patrick the Koight, 
While he rode into old Aberdour, 
For he heard, from Dunfermline tower, 
The roar of the water's fell sprite 
As it surged in its wrath and its power 


And there is a chill in our hearta, 
As we watch this same Firth-o’-the-Scot— 
The chill of an exile, who parts 
From each friendly and home-feeling spot 
For he knows not what land and what lot 


It is summer in Edwin’s high town; 
Fair strangers with fluttering lace 
Will gladden its streets with their grace, 
And Youth, with his skin of sun-brown 
And a laugh on his light-hearted face 


But we—shall we pilgrim again- 
You and I—the historical street? 
Shall we sit in the banner-hung fane, 

Or wander, with reverent feet, 
In her palace by Arthur's hill-seat? 


het us live the old life for this hour! 
Let us laugh the old laugh, whisper more 
As we used, on the sand-drifted shore, 
And the mound with the Northman’s tower 
In that glorious August of yore 
DouGLas SLADEN 


* The mnch-discussed tower at Newport, Rhode Island. 


THE INSTINCT OF STEP-FATHERHOOD. 
BY LILIAN BELL 


5 > had been driving along the big road for an hour, 
Miss Cornelia and Fred. Yarborough, Miss Cornelia 
studying her bank-book with a perplexed brow, and Fred 
watching her with a funny imitation of her anxiety on his 
small square countenance, And finally, when Miss Cor- 
nelia closed her book with a deep sigh, Fred fetched one 
so much, deeper and more lugubrious that she turned and 
looked at him 

‘* What is the matter, Fred?’ 

Fred cast a comprehensive glance at the bank - book, 
held daintily in one of Miss Cornelia’s small hands, and 
said, ‘* Livin’ is powerful expensive, ain't it, Miss C’nelia?” 

Well, I shouldn't think you would find it so, Fred.” 

Miss Cornelia smiled slowly. Fred generally smiled 
when Miss Cornelia did, but this time he not only failed 
to respond, but sighed again. For some moments they 
drove along in silence, Fred occupied with his favorite 
pastime of contemplating the stubby, sunburnt hands 
which held the reins, and comparing them with Miss Cor- 


nelia’s. Of course Fred knew—every body knew—that the 
family at Arborvitee were famous for the symmetry and 
beauty of their hands and feet, while Fred Yarborough 


was man-of-all-work for Miss Cornelia and Miss Caroline, 
and came of a family whose physical attributes seemed to 
have been measured by a carpenter's rule, so square, so 
flat, so uncompromising they were 

‘Well-um, I do. I'm just lavishin’ money awn my- 
seff these days, Miss C’nelia. I paid a dollar and a half 
for these very shoes, an’ I owe Mist’ Tarbell three dollars 
for a coat that I ‘ain't never wore. I—I'm savin’ it,” 

Fred colored so through his freckles that Miss Cornelia 
noticed it 

Well, it’s for you to say whether yor-can afford these 
extravagances, Fred.” 

‘Well um, I'm savin’ in other di-rections. I’ve quit 
chawin’. It ain't right for a man to chaw when he knows 
he is settin’ a bad example for childern.” 

Fred's steady blue eyes met Miss Cornelia’s with an ex- 
pression of manliness in their depths which struck her as 
new. He was only seventeen 

‘* But all your mother’s children are girls, Fred.” 

“I know it, Miss C'nelia. I know it mighty well.” 

‘*How many are there now, Fred?” 

I got ‘leven little sisters, Miss C'nelia. Yes,’m. All 
girls, 1d give a heap if a few of ‘em was only boys. I 
just nachally love bey babies. Looks like the mo’ 1 want 
boys, the mo’ girls is sent tous. We got so many, Miss 
Nely, I come mighty near bein’ sick of girls. ’*Pears like 
we ought to had one of ‘em boys, just for a relish. But 
maw, she don’t care, She don’t seem to hanker after boys 
like Ido. She's just as well satisfied to see ‘em all girls. 
But then maw don't care much what happens. She, bein’ 
a woman, don't seem to be able to sense her 'sponsibilities. 
But a time comes when «a man must take awn other ob 
ligations besides those he was born into. I don't never 
intend to turn my back entirely awn maw, but I've quit 
chawin’ just the same, Miss C’nelia.” 

Miss Cornelia looked puzzled. ‘1 ant glad to hear it. 
But, Fred, I hope you are not courting any of these girls 
around here? Remember you are only getting eight dol- 
lars a month, and that loft in the barn is no place for a 
bride.’ ‘ 

Fred laughed in a pleasant way. 


‘Laws, no, Miss 
Nely. lI ain't studyin’ ‘bout no girl.” q 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


As a Southern woman, Miss Cornelia knew that at 
seventeen it was none too early to warn a boy from matri- 
mony. Many.a one is well settled down and the father of 
a family-at nineteen. 

They drove in at the gate of: Arborvite, the fine old 
place of Judge Peebles, dead and gone these many years, 
which was with diffieulty kept up by his two spinster 
daughters. 

Deep fields spread far away to the right and left of the 
famous arbor-vile hedge, whose length and luxuriance 
gave the place its name. Back of the house, with its great 
porch and massive doors, which in years gone by swung 
open with a hospitality second to none, the peach orchard 
stretched out richly. The barn and stable;too, although 
guiltless of the blooded stock they once boasted, were 
well kept, and helped to maintain the dignity which the 
fine old place always impressed upon the beholder. 

But, as if there must be some blot upon such a picture, 
some one slattern element to mark both the decay and the 
carelessness of the South, the skeleton of an old buggy 
stood year in and year out in the stable-yard, in full view 
both from the drive and from the dining-room windows. 

Three times a day at least must Miss Cornelia and Miss 
Caroline view its tattered and flapping remains. The 
shafts were broken, the hinges rusted, the curtains torn, 
and the dash-board was only a weeping apology for itself. 
Every time the wind rose in the night the small window- 
panes in the tattered curtains dashed their metal rims 
against the skeleton frame, and the rusted springs squeaked 
and shook. Yet no one ever spoke of it disparagingly. 
No one had ever suggested removing it. And Miss Cor- 
helia, gazing about her with pride, did not notice it 
now. 

As she went in she heard voices, and walking through 
the great hall, which divided the house into two equal 
parts, she found Fred's mother on the back porch in ear- 
nest conversation with Miss Caroline. 

The Yarboroughs were such an improvident set that 
without the continued help of the ladies of Arborvite they 
must have died, from sheer inability to feed themselves. 

“ Good evenin’, Miss C’nelia. I just come up to Arbor- 
vity to ask you ’n’ Miss Calline if you’d seen any signs 
of Fred's marryin’. I been suspicionin’ for "bout three 
months now that Fred was studyin’ bout marryin’, an’ 
when he never brought his clo’es home to be washed last 
week I reckoned he was fixin’ to ran off. You say you 
‘ain't seen no signs of such éntentions, Miss Calline?” 

Miss Caroline disappeared for a moment, and returned 
earrying a small black oil-cloth satchel, about eighteen 
inches long 

“Not unless you call this a sign,” she said. 

“‘Yessum, that’s it. I knewit. I've seen her with that 
very bag. She always carries it to camp-meetin’ with her 
to hold the childern’s clo’es.” 

“The children’s clothes!” cried Miss Cornelia and Miss 
Caroline at once. 

‘‘Yessum. It’s the widow Perkins he’s a-courtin’. 
She's got fo’ boys. He’s undertakin’ right smart of a fam- 
ily to begin with, an’ I'm sot agin it. "Tain’t that I would 
begrudge a pore lone widow woman a husband, but I do 
hate to see her catch Fred. She's sent after his clo’es an’ 
washed ‘em herseff, an’ they're fixin’ to marry. You wait 
an’ ste if they ain’t. Any other signs, Miss C’nelia?” 

“He asked me if he might have the old buggy to-mor- 
row afternoon,” said Miss Cornelia. 

“TI thought so. You see, Miss Calline! 
signs?” 

**He showed me his new shoes just now,” said Miss 
Cornelia, 

‘* Shoes!” cried Mrs. Yarborough. ‘‘ He never had awn 
them expensive shoes! An’ to-day only Wednesday! Oh, 
his extravagance will be the death of me!” 

She rose to go. 

‘* She's tried so mortal hard to catch him an’ put out so 
many arts I do-hate to see her devices succeed,” she said. 
“Fred's j'ined the church awn probation, but I don’t be- 
lieve that’s her doin’, for she ain't a perfessor. I don’t 
know what he j'ined for.” 

** Will You take this satchel?” asked Miss Caroline. 

**No,’m; no,’m. I wouldn’t tetch it. That's one of her 
device™q_catch Fred with. I wouldn't tetch it.” 

Mrs. Yarborough went slowly down the steps. It did 
not seem to occur to her to try to prevent this ill-starred 
marriage, nor did she seem alarmed to know that her chief 
income of eight dollars a month would go from her to 
Fred's bride. She felt that the Lord and Miss Caroline 
would provide. They always had. 

They watched her stubby figure waddle away. 

* To think of it!” said Miss Cornelia. “ What a burden 
the child is taking on liimself! Bertha Perkins is thirty 
if she is a day, poor as she can be, and has those four boys, 
the youngest a meré baby. Her husband has only been 
dead about eight months.” 

“ You don't think for one moment, Sist’ Nely, that I am 
going to allow it, do you?” 

Miss Caroline was the firm one. 
one people loved. 

**T hadn’t thought at all, honey, or I should have known 
that you meant to stop it.” 

‘That woman is just too lazy for any use. She never 
would work, even when she was a girl. She just sits and 
rocks all day long, and she is getting so big and fat she is 
a sight.” 

That night, after Miss Caroline had gone to bed, Aunt 
Easter, the black cook, put an ashen face in at the door, 
and with chattering teeth said: 

*‘Del Law, Miss Nely, dis place done ha’nted, sho’. 
Jis creep out in de kitely ve minute an’ byah dat chile 
eryin’. Hyah dat? An’ know dey ain’t a baby with- 
in’ fo’ miles of Arbohgity. Dat means a death, sho’. 
Del Law, Miss Nely, you reckon hit mean me? I ain't 
fitten to die, Miss Nely. I ‘ain't never perfessed ‘ligion. 
Del Law! Hyah dat? But if de good Lawd spah my 
life tell nex’ Sunday I gwine be babtized in de Branch, 
sho’s shootin’. Lis, fohafack. Oh Lawd, hab mussy awn 
my sinful soul! Hab mussy, Lawd, an’ plenteous redem’- 
tion, lake you done promus in de Good Book. Del Law, 
Miss Nely, you hyah dat? Miss Nely, you's a good lady, 
ana perfessor; won't you jis kneel down awn de flo’ an’ 
say one prah foh po’ ole Easter? Oh Laid, Miss Nely!” 

* Hush, Easter,” said Miss Cornelia; ‘‘that is a real 
child erying. 
come with me. 

Miss Cornelia lifted her skirts and stepped down the 
path deading to the barn, in whose upper window she 
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It is no ha’nt. Give me the lantern and 
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saw Fred's light burning. Aunt Easter, with pious ejac- 
ulations of ‘ Don't strike, Lawd!” *‘ Hol’ dy wrath a little 
longer, Lawd!” followed her, holding her clothes up with 
both] hands, and displaying feet and ankles never intended 
for rapid transit. Nevertheless, Aunt Easter meant to be 
ready to run if ‘‘the ha’nt” appeared, for at each cry of 
the child she took a fresh grab at her skirts and raised 
them higher, with frank confidence in the friendly dark- 


ness. 

When they reached the barn, Miss Cornelia’s fears were 
realized. They could hear Fred’s sturdy bare feet patting 
across the floor and the crying of a child being jolted. 
Miss Cornelia was in a quandary. She had no doubt but 
that Fred had married Mrs. Perkins that day, and had 
brought his interesting family home to share the luxury 
of his loft with him. She did not know what to do. 
Miss Caroline would have marched up and demanded to 
know the truth, and Miss Cornelia knew that in the morn- 
ing she would be held accountable for not taking the 
same summary — She thought to temporize by going 
to the door and calling to Fred through the key-hole. But 
at the first sound of her slippered feet on the stairs Fred's 
door flew open and he appeared, in his shirt sleeves, hold- 
ing Mrs. Perkins’s baby in his short arms. 

** What's the matter, Miss Nely?” 

** What in the world, Fred?” they said at the same time. 

“*It’s the baby, Miss Nely. His maw was clean wore 
out with tendin’ him, an’ he takes to me so mightily, I jes 
‘lowed I'd take care of him one night an’ give her a chance 
to sleep.” 

“ Where is she?” asked Miss Cornelia. 

**She’s home.” 

“Then you aren’t married, Fred?” 

‘* No, ’m, not yet.” 

It was so ridiculous that Miss Cornelia wanted to laugh, 
but Fred’s face was so grave and the baby so pretty that 
something of the other side of the situation struck across 
Miss Cornelia’s. consciousness. Fred seemed to have 
swept and garnished his room amazingly. Miss Cornelia 
sat down in one chair and Fred sat in the other—there 
were but two— while he explained. 

** You see, Miss Nely, I'm used to babies. Maw’s had 
‘leven besides me—all girls—and I've hepped her with 
every one of’em, an’ I know just what to do. Now Mis’ 
Perkins, although she’s had fo’, an’ she their own borned 
mother, she don't rightly know how to keep a chile from 
hollerin’ an’ yellin’. So it come about first, with them 
takin’ to me so powerful, an’ me bein’ so fond of the little 
fellers—all boys, Miss Nely. Then I reckon she saw how 
handy I'd be to have around, for she kind of took to me 
herseff. You know she is big an’ dark, an’ I'm little an’ 
fair, an’ it do look like opposites like us was just nachally 
drawed together an’ *pinted.to marry. She’s lonesome, 
Miss Nely, an’ she ain't wealthy, an’ she ain't strong, so 
she needs somebody to take care of her. No, ’m, she don't 
look delicate, but she is. She hates to set in a ‘straight 
cheer. She likes a rocker. 1 got that one you're settin’ 
in for her. It cost mea dollar and seventy-five cents, but 
I don’t begrudge it to her, Miss Nely.” 

The baby cried_here, and Fred got up and began to walk 
up and down with it, with a dignity which sat funnily 
upon his short body. 

** Is—is he teething?” asked Miss Cornelia, awkwardly. 

**No,’m. Leastways that ain’t what makes him cry. 
She's weanin’ him, an’ [ "lowed it would be better to have 
him tooken clean away from her, where he couldn't see or 
hear her. You know she’s only got two rooms in her 
house. So that’s what I’m doin’. I'm weanin’ him for 
her. I ‘ain’t never weaned only girl babies befo’, Miss 
Nely, but this un’s a boy. An’ bein’ a boy, an’ liable to 

row up to bad ways, is where the ’sponsibility comes in, 

iss Nely, of a man takin’ awn family cares. I wouldn't 
love to have these little fellers know their paw had no bad 
habits, Miss Nely. Marryin’ is expensive, I know, but 
maw will just have to give up some of her luxuries, an’ 
Ft along awn a dollar a month from me, or maybe two. 

mus’ have at least six dollars a month for my own family. 
There, Miss Nely, just come an’ look at him, Didn't he 
go to sleep pretty?” 

Miss Cornelia and Aunt Easter crept back to the house 
as softly as they had come. All Miss Cornelia’s fine inten- 
tions of talking Fred out of his intended marriage had 
faded into thin air before his earnest little square face and 
the manliness of his honest eyes. The grotesqueness of 
the situation did not seem as absurdly patent as before. 

* After all, what matter many years or few, when truth 
and loyalty and chivalry meet together in one sturdy little 
heart?’ thought Miss Cornelia, with a sentimentality which 
Miss Caroline would have pooh-poohed. 

The next day was such a busy one, on account of mak 
ing the preserves—watermelon-rind preserves, which ev 
erybody knows is fussy work, and tomato preserves, done 
with such care that each pear-shaped tomato should hold 
its shape and yet be dripping in its own luscious syrup 
(Miss Caroline always used the pound-for-pound receipt 
for her preserves)—that it was the middle of the after 
noon before they noticed that both Fred and the old bug- 
gZy were gone. 

Miss Caroline was visibly agitated. Her delicate fingers 
were shrivelled with alum-water and stained with fruit as 
they trembled before Miss Cornelia’s stricken gaze. Miss 
Caroline knew nothing of the ‘‘ha’nt” of the night be- 
fore. 

**He has gone, and he will be married before we can 
stop it now. Oh, that foolish child! Sist’ Nely, why 
didn’t you make me talk to him last night?” 

* Yonder dey come,” cried Aunt Easter. 
ole buggy awn de brow ob de hill. 
awn de way!” 

‘*Then they must pass here. Sist’ Nely, come with me 
down to the big road—yes, just as you are. This is a call 
of duty.” 

She took her sister’s reluctant hand, and both old ladies, 
with the other hands neatly holding their skirts from feet 
still trim and small, stepped down the arbor-vite drive to 
the big road, down whose smooth stretch came the Yar- 
borough gray mare hitched to the sad old skeleton buggy 
of the Peebles. 

It was a sorry-looking wedding procession. The wheels 
of the buggy groaned under the weight of the placid, 
large, mild-eyed woman, who ett above her small 
but earnest bridegroom. The baby was in her. lap, the 
oldest boy on the seat between them, and the other two 

*ked in at their feet. The torn curtains flapped in the 
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sombre equipage, and through the holes in 
the dash-board the lively youngsters pulled 
the patient old mare’s tail and prodded her 
with little sticks. 

Mrs. Perkins was not a bit abashed to be 
stopped in this manner, She listened pla- 
cidly to all Miss Caroline had to say as to 
why this marriage should not go forward, 
but Fred’s appealing blue eyes were glued 
to Miss Cornelia’s, for in her he felt that he 
had anally. She finally felt obliged, in the 
face of her sister’s convincing arguments, to 
shake her bead at him. 

‘Did I understand you to say, Miss Cal- 
line, that if Fred persists in his intentions of 
marrying me, that you won't let him work 
for you no more?” 

‘** You certainly did, Bertha; so the sooner 
you turn around and go home the better for 
you.” 

‘Fred, honey,” said the bride-elect, **‘ it 
ain't no use. If that eight dollars a month 
goes, how you goin’ to pervide for a family? 
He’s so taken with the childern, Miss Calline, 
that I do hate to disapp'int him; but if yore 
mind is made up, | know mightily well it 
ain't no mortal use tryin’ to git you to change 
it. Fred, honey, you know I tole you I 
reckoned I'd better marry Mist’ Tarbell, but 
you couldn’t seem to, let them childern go 
to no man who would bring ‘em up every 
which a-way. Come awn, honey. Miss Cal. 
line’s done spoke the final word, so let’s give 
up peaceable.” 

Fred fetched another sigh, such as always 
accompanied any thought of ‘ijis approach- 
ing marriage, and slowly turned ‘tie ‘mare's 
head. 

Nobody had made any fuss. It was all 
very peaceable and proper. The two ladies 
watched the wobbly course of the disap- 
pointed wedding party as it crept back up 
the hill and disappeared over its brow. 

That night Miss Cornelia saw Fred sitting 
disconsolately alone, and went out to him. 

**T am so sorry, Fred, for your sake,” she 
began. 

“ Nemmine me, nemmine me, Miss Nely,” 
he said. ‘‘ But think of those little fellers 
with that man Tarbell for a‘paw. He ain’t 
a perfessor nor nothin’.” He sighed deeply. 
‘They sho’ were sweet little fellers, weren't 
they, Miss Nely? An’ all boys. I tell you, 
Miss Nely, it would ‘a’ been worth while 
raisin’ a family like that to be good an’ hon- 
est men. It used to make me feel powerful 
solemn just thinkin’ about it. To be good 
an’ honest men,” he repeated. He smiled up 
into Miss Cornelia’s face. ‘*1t was them 1 
give up chawin’ fur, Miss Nely,” he added, 
softly. 
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CHAPTEK XXVIIL 

{ALHOUN went bome early that night, putting his 

J horse to the gallop as soon as be was out of the gate. 
Ned liad not heard this thing that had happeved to hitm. 
He was impatient, even when he was with Anne, to know 
what the dear fellow would say when he heard of this 
great joy coming into their lives 

Ned was asleep, but he routed him up and told the 
news. Edward laughed and yawned.- ‘‘ Aune,eh? You'll 
be a queer husband for une belle Précieuse |” 

** Don't talk French, Ned. I don’t understand it’ This 
is so much to me! I thought you'd be glad. You might 
as well talk French when | was dead as now.” 

Ned sat up in the bed. ‘Forgive me, dear old man, 
Here, give me your hand. I'ma selfish brute. But you 
were as triumphant as if you'd wou the Grand Prix, and 
it was only Nancy Warrick! I'm very pleased, really. 
She certainly has points 
of remarkable beauty— 
eyes like the Ferroniére’s 
—though her hands and 
feet are atrocious. But 
that needn't worry you 
We all have some faults. 
Well, we'll talk it over 
to-morrow. I’m horribly 
sleepy. God bless you 
and your wife!” 

He was not sleepy. 
His bright eyes watched 
the lamp for hours while 
he pondered the situa- 
tion. *‘ It will never do,” 
was his decision at last. 
“There can't be two 
rulers in one house. She 
or I will have to knuckle 
under, Well, we'll see!” 
and then he fell calmly 
asleep. 

When Anne went to 
her father with her story 
he expressed great con- 
cern, * But really, what 
have you to live on? If 
there were nothing to 
consider but feelings, 
I should give you my 
blessing, and be very 
glad—” 

You are glad, and 
vou know it!” laughed 
Nancy, with her arms 
about his neck. - He 
kissed her, 

“I don't deny that it 
isa relief. Brooke is like 
a boy of my own, and 
Mr. Mears—I'm so tired 
standing on tiptoe to 
catch his ideas! But tak- 
ing 2 business view of 
it, child, the outlook is 
alarming ! Naturally, 
you, being a Woman, 
don't take that view. But 
I am a business man.” 

There could. be .no 
doubt, however, of the 
doctor's bappiness during 
the months that passed 
before the wedding 
He thought that his anx 
iety at this time justified 
a temporary neglect of 
science His microbes 
dried up while he trotted 
from The Ouks to the 
farm, carrying over ev 
ery trifle which could 
make Anne feel at home 
in her new life. In the 
evening, when Brooke 
and Aune were together, 
he would come in quite 
accidentally, book — in 
hand, and, ** being there, 
might he read a pussage 
which pleased him just 
now?” The passage was 
invariably on love, 
whether the book were 
Shakespeare or ove of 
the new young writer 
Bret Harte’s; and the old 
man’s cheek would red 
den and his voice choke 
as he read, and the lovers 
would sit with averted 
eyes, and not look at 
each other until they 
were alone. For they 
had the sweet, old-fash 
ioned shyness about their 
secret, and hid it from the 
world. It was so holy a thing that even to think of it 
took away their breath 

During these months Mrs. Dane often visited The Oaks, 

‘*T have been quite frank with Anne,” she told Mr. 
Franciscus the duy before the wedding, when they were 
walking out together, ‘*1 told her candidly once for all 
that she had made a fatal mistake; that she might have 
married a mau of intellect and position instead of a pen- 
niless drudge. But it had no effect. She always was ob- 
stinate, so—let it go!” shaking her fingers into space. 

‘*Anne Warrick is my dear daughter even with a boor 
for a husband.” 

‘*T am pleased to see how old Luxborough has acted in 
the matter,” said Mr. Franciscus. ‘‘ There was a good 
deal of jealousy when Mears made Anne chief cook in his 
charities. But now that she is to marry a poor man, she 

* Begun in Harrer’s Bazaz No. 27, Vol. XXVIII. 





DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


is ‘dear Nancy’ to them all. They talk of making her a 
Patroness of the next annual Club Minuet.” 

Cousin Julia nodded, smiling. ‘‘ People are pleased 
witli her choosing the poor man iustead of the rich,” she 
sdid.. ‘Even old Luxborough ‘loves a lover,’ ” 

Paul pulled at his Vandyck beard thoughtfully. ‘ Yes,” 
he said, ‘it is ny experience that decent, well-bred peo- 
ple always stand by the dog that is going under in the 
fight. Lose your money, or be paralyzed, or die, and all 
that is good in your friends comes out. But be success- 
ful, and they'll crowd -into cofners and sheer at you be- 
hind your back. See how they tore poor Milly inte rags 
as soon as she had her millions.” 

But if these worldly folk felt any disapproval of Anne's 
fatal mistake, they forgot it when they reached the house. 
Cousin Julia threw off her bonnet and anxiously inspected 
the rooms, made gay with flowers, and the bill of fare for 
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“*PVE BEEN QUITE FRANK WIT ANNE,’ SUE TOLD MR. FRANCISCUS.” 


the breakfast. “Very good taste. Simple and dainty. 
Now, my dear, for the presents, and your-gowns.” 

Anue brought out her treasures with ecstatic little 
langhs and. blushes. ‘‘No girl ever. had such lovely 
things!” she cried, ‘‘and you gave me the best of them 
all. . You have been a real fairy godmother to me.” 

** Nonsense. Aren't vou my daughter?” She hugged 
the girl, choking a little, and turned it off with a gay, 
** Now for Milly’s gift!) Something regal, no doubt.” 

**Milly’s?” Anne turned away to close the closet. “ It 
has not come yet. She will bring it, I suppose, when she 
comes next month,” 

* Oh?” Mrs..Dane’s lips sliut meaningly, but she said 
nothing. She watehed with an amused smile as Anne 
folded her-basques and skirts. ‘‘ When you were so busy 
in the club for municipal reform you did not care so much 
for foulards and muslins?” she said, slyly. 
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**T always. liked pretty things,” said Anne, patting the 
flounce affectionately. 

** Are you going to give up your public work?” 

‘For the present—yes. Oh, we have so much to do!” 
She threw herself on thé ground, leaning on Mrs, Dane’s 
knees. The motherless girl had longed for some Woman 
to be glad with her 

**We are saving every dollar! I would not go upon a 
wedding journey. I made Brooke put away the money 
for the first payment on the mortgage! And when the 
furm is released we will add more land, and more—and I 
will manage that land as never has been done in Penusy!- 
vania. Iam going to study farming thoroughly.” 

“You? And your busband?” 

**Oh!” Anne's eyes sparkled. ‘He shall go back to 
the law.. That is where his heart always has been. So 
you see, with the farm and the house to manage, I shall 
not have much time for 
public virtues.” 

** No,” suid Mrs. Dane, 
¢ dryly. “* And Edward?” 

** Poor boy!” said Anne, 
with a mothetly shake of 
the head. ‘I hope I can 
make him happy. He has 
a miserable life.” 

Ned flung the door open 
that moment with a face 
which belied. her words. 
It was radiant with kind- 
ness wnd pleasure. “Brooke 
hurried after him, smiling 
and excited. 

‘*This reckless fellow,” 
he said to Anne, “has 
bought you a gift fit for a 
princess.” 

“I ran down to Phila 
delphia,” said Ned, with 
affected carelessness, ‘‘ to 
make myself fit for the 
wedding: I was literally 
in rags: and I bought 
you a trifle—all that my 
poor purse could afford.” 
He put a little box in her 
hand. 

When it was opened 
Mrs. Dane gave a startled 
cry, and looked up at him 
in amazement. It was a 
single. emerald, pure and 
large, hung by an invisible 
wire toa tiny gold chain. 

* Yes,” suid Ned, nod- 
ding ; ‘‘ Caldwell bad no 
thing better.” 

Aune_ thanked him 
gravely, and turned it 
over uneasily 

** How could he do it?’ 
she asked Brooke, bluntly, 
when they were alone 

**Oh, he probably had 
an order for a_ picture. 
Don't fret him about econ 
omy. He had the money, 
or he would not have 
bought it. He has the 
gencrosity of a prince.” 

Brooke felt his own 
economy bear hardly upon 
him that night, when the 
brothers smoked — their 
pipes together for the last 
time in the old farm-house 
‘No wedding journey!” 
cried Ned, indignantly, 
‘*nothing but a week on 
the Jersey coast! I never 
heard of such niggardli 
ness! When I murry, I 
shall take my wife to Ar- 
cadia. The world will not 

have breadth nor beauty 
enough to satisfy me for 
her.” 
‘* Why, you see, Ned,” 
said Brooke, earnestly, 
* Anne is as anxious as I 
that we should own our 
farm again.” He unlock- 
ed his desk and took out 
an old Bible. ‘* Mother's 
book, you know. I have 
been saving these notes 
for montlis, for our little 
holiday — eight hundred. 
But Anne insisted they 
should go for the first pay- 
ment. It was her fancy 
to put them in this book, 
as they ure to buy our free 
dom.” He touched the 
notes softly, shut the 
book, and closed the desk. Ned nodded. He watched 
his brother furtively as he went about the room, his eyes 
shining. 

‘*I’m rather glad we are to come back home so soon,” 
Brooke said at last. ‘‘ You see,J have thought of it—of 
bringing her home here—since I was a boy. Now it 
really is to be, I can hardly believe it.” He put his hands 
on Ned's shoulders. ‘‘ You. are a Jittle glad too, boy? 
She is so anxious to make your life happy, Ned!” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” Ned said, loudly, throwing up 
his head. ‘‘I appreciate her at her-full value. And you 
too, Brooke. I see what our home will be, quite clearly. 
I'll do my part.” 

‘*l know it, Ned.” Brooke wrenched his hand, and 
then with a beaming face went up the stairs. 

Ned smoked in silence awhile, and then knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe on the andiron. ‘So, so!” he said, 


, 


half aloud Economy is to be the rule? I 
don't think the change of weather in this 
house W iit Kkdward Calhoun! And good 
Lord I her pour tea with those big 
bands, ever aay every day 

I f honey-moon was over. Brooke 

nd his fe, coming bome again, left the 
yorter to follow with their luggage from the 

ill w“ ked slow! fran gtd <4 

ward tl d farm-house Calhoun held 
her arm tightly though she were a baby 
lear n >» WAlK 

lak ‘ There are so many roots | 
under the grass, dear Phere comes your 
father, with all the dogs. I suppose Ned— 
he wi ive the house | lighted, and fires 
Im « room So many years I have look 
ed forward to this coming home, Nancy.’ 

They walked on in silence The doctor 
comit wn the avenue, waved his cap ju 
jlantly, being too far away to speak 

[ thought Ned would have been at the 
. t iid Brooke, uneasily The dear | 
fe w is busy with his preparations, no 
doubt W her he, doctor? 

Did u not know? He went to New 
York the day you left. He said he had told 
y ‘ | 

Brooke hurried through the lighted house | 
to Ned's room Upon the table was a letter 
directed to himself 

Dear old man, I need a change. 1 shall 
run over to Paris for a few months of bard | 
work Here are some bills which I wish | 
you would settle for me at your leisure. I 
have borrowed a little money from you, but 
will wipe the slate clean when I sell my first 
pieture My fondest love to my charming 
sister Y ours Neb.” 

Beneath was a pile of bills, the upper one 
from Caldwell & Co 

Calhoun went to his desk and opened it, 
The Bible was in its place, but there was no 
money in it He beckoned to Anne and 
handed the letter to her 

He must not be there alone,” he said. 

Poor Ned! He will be so miserable when 
he understands what he has done I will 
bring him back at any cost 

CHAPTER XXIX 

lux Plunketts did not come home in the 
fall Milly fluttered from one capital of 
Europe to another, until more than a year 
had passed. She cared nothing for their bis 
tory swssociations or social life; but she 

nitnued + page 923 
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‘ (Continued from page 922.) 
studied pictures and statuary and gems with breathless 
energy. 

*“*T want to make a capable woman of myself,” 
one day, when they were in the Louvre. 
the value of things.” 

“Why don’t you let me buy what's pretty?” said David. 

“T'll ship home an acre of these canvases, if you like,” 
waving his hand to the wall of the Salon Carré. 

“Tlush-h! No,” she said, gravely. ‘‘I have decided 
that pictures are a bad investment unless you buy the 
works of some unknown artist of merit. You are sure to 
make on them. But how to know them?” 

“ But you don’t let me buy = anything! Now, laces 
That yellow veil they said belonged to Josephine? You 
look so pretty in fluffy things.” 

Milly’s brows were knitted anxiously. ‘‘No. I only 
like the finest lace. And that does not gain invalue. We 
can’t let so much moncy lie idle in a bit of worked net.” 

**Money —idle!” David shrugged his huge shoulders 
with lazy delight, as he trotted after her. He knew that 
it was only her silly fondness for him that made her wish 
to save for him; that made her hunt out the value of 
things, or count up the hote! bills with her red lips pursed. 
She always seemed fond of him. He had no doubt of her 
now. He was steeped in happiness. It had altered him. 
A nobler man than the old David Plunkett looked out of 
his eyes. She was chary of caresses; but to feel her cool 
little palms now and then stroking his flabby cheeks he 
would gladly trot after her like a dog for the rest of his 
life. 

‘ Now, here is the Regent,” 
cabinet with an excited laugh 
me.” 

‘Pardon, madame,” interrupted one of the guards. “ It 
is the great diamond of the world. It is a crown jewel of 
France, worth twenty million francs.” 

Milly said nothing, but smiled calmly. To know that 
she could pay twenty millions of francs for a little stone, 
if she chose— It was worth having lived for the silent 
triumph of that one moment. 

‘*There is a man yonder, Milly,” said Plunkett, a min 
ute later,‘‘ who has been watching you as if he knew you. 
That Spaniard by the pillar, with the red cravat.” 

Milly glanced at the carefully dressed, bearded little 
man. He came toward her, bowing, hat in hand 

‘I do not know him. Oh!” with a shrill ery. 
Ile is not a Spaniard. He is a—a mulatto, 
Le Réve des Eaux.” 

David looked at her and turned away abruptly. 
or his home 


she said 
‘*T want to know 


she said, leaning over the 
‘You can buy that for 


“It is— 
I saw him at 


Soudé 
had never before been mentioned between 


them 
Milly did not look after him. She did not remember 
that he was in the world. Now! At last! Now she 


would hear of John—what he thought— 

‘This is—?” Her voice sounded shrill and high to her 

“They call me Monsieur Farro here,” the little man 
said, with a set smile. ‘I hope madame will pardon my 
intrusion? I saw her on the Soudé plantation two years 
ago. I was manager there then.” 

“Oh, 1 remembe r you very we ll. 
the plantation now? 

*No. I live here. I never shall go back to the States.” 
But poor Farro was more homesick than he knew. The 
sight of this woman brought the old place back to him. 
He clasped his hands nervously and broke out into the 
uncontrollable chuckling ya! ya! of the negro. 

** It’s so surprising to see anybody from home, ma’am,” 
he said, apologetically, putting his hand over his mouth. 
‘I had got through my work there. Just after you left a 
Northern company bought the marshes from the General, 
to drain for rice-lands. The price they paid cleared off his 
debt—a debt that was on the plants ulion—’ 

Yes, I know there was a lien,” said Milly. ‘ 
then—? 

‘Then my work was over. General Soudé paid me a 
handsome sum as soon as he got the money. I wanted to 
leave the Soudés. There were reasons for that. And I 
wanted,” he said, throwing up his head, “to bring my 
children to a free country where their black blood 
wouldn't tell against them. And why should it tell 
against them, ma’am?” he cried, fiercely. ‘ There’s sume 
of the best blood of Louisiana in their veins, I can tell 
you that. Nobody minds their color here. I take my 
boy—the black one—to the theatre, to church. Nobody 
stares, nobody says ‘Damned nigger!’ It’s not that way 
anywhere in the States.” 


You do not manage 


And 


* Yes, yes,” said Mrs, Plunkett, wiping her dry lips 
with ber tongue. ‘‘ That's very pleasant! I'm very glad, 
I'm sure.” What was the wretched negro or his race to 


her? 

Suddenly recollecting David, she glanced down the cor 
ridor and saw him standing in one of the great windows, 
watching her, blotting out the light. He might come 
back at any moment, and then—she would never know! 

**Mr. John Soudé. Is he—well?” she said. 

A keen flash of intelligence lighted Farro’s insignificant 
features. He smiled, hesitating to find words strong 
enough. 

‘Oh, very well! Never better. The lien’s cleared off. 
The General and M’s John’s as happy as two boys. They 
have repaired the old house. It’s the gathering-place for 
the whole parish—full and plenty as in the old times— 
Lord! if I was there now!""—shaking his head. 

Then the lien, she calculated, must have been paid off 
about the time she eloped with David. If she had but 
waited a few days John would have come to her with the 
good news. And that little cushion she was making for 
him—she could never force herself to touch a needle 
since— He was coming to her with the good news. 

She put out her hands feebly. 

* He—he lives at home now? Not in 
Camp Street?” 

“Oh, of course he lives at home! Didn't you hear 
laughing significantly. ‘‘ Mr, Louis Choteaud, you see, 
he was waitin’ on Miss Soudé. M’s John comes home an’ 
hears it. He’d been used to thinking of Miss Therese all 


a little house on 


his life, but he’d never thought of Miss Therese’s hus 
band. That opened his senses to what he wanted, I sup 


pose. So one morning they were married, quite suddenly. 
And a dear wife and lady she is to him!” Farro said, fix 
ing his eyes mercilessly on the little bloodless face before 
him. ‘* He watches over her as if she were a leetle, ten- 
der child—” 
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“ Yes,” suid Milly, holding herself erect with a laugh. 
‘She needs Wan jal care. She is a cripple, if I remem- 
ber rightly. ood-morning, Mr. Farro. So leased 
to have seen you! I wish you success in Paris.” 

She stepped lightly to the window and laid her hand on 
David's arm, smiling up into his face. He looked at her 
sharply. She had been talking to that fellow of her old 
lover, and yet she never had looked at him so fondly! 
Soudé was nothing to her, thank God! 

They left the Louvre and drove out to the Bois. Mil- 
ly slept most of the time. Her white, exhausted face 
against the cushions made David's heart ache. He bade 
the coachman drive slowly down a lonely road, and 
watched her, shading her closed eyes from the flickering 
lights, thinking that he was secure at last. She was his; 
she never had cared for Soudé. But how ghastly she 
looked! He knew the reason. God was giving him ev- 
erything: first, the woman who had always been dear to 
him, and now— 

As they passed slowly down the forest aisle David 
prayed with his whole soul to God to care for her and the 
child that she was to bear to him. In the midst of his 
prayers he would stop and almost shout aloud. 

To think that he—Dave Plunkett—should have a son 
of his own! 

He winked his eyes to get rid of the tears. He must 
make a different man of himself—he had begun already! 
The little fellow must learn no harm from his own father! 
David had given up his brandy smashes and had not 
sworn now for weeks. He nodded over Rawlinson’s An- 
cient Monarchies every night. He would like the boy to 
think his father was a scholar, and he had so much to 
learn! He meant to begin at the beginning. 

When they reached their hotel he insisted on carrying 
her up the stairs, and laid her on the sofa. She was very 
quiet for a long time; he thought she was asleep, but at 
last she cried out sharply: 

‘*For pity’s sake don’t go tiptoeing about in that ridic- 
ulous fashion, like an elephant on eggs! Can't yon talk? 
What shall we buy? Let us settle on something.” She 
sat up, throwing off the cloak with which he had covered 
her, her eyes burning, the blood flaming in her cheeks. 
‘* You've dallied long enough about investing for me.” 

‘Dallied?) Why, there’s nothing 1 haven't wanted to 
buy for you!” : 

**Oh, yes! finery, bric-A-brac - 
Sut something real that I can 
have some good of the money.” 

‘Yes, yes,dear!” There was a little table in front of 
her, and David sat down before it, watching her with an 
alarmed smile, as an anxious nurse might a sick baby. 
The doctors had prepared him for fretfulness and foolish 
whims 

‘I have been thinking,” she cried, ‘‘and I've decided 
that I'll have some money put into diamonds. A large 
sum. I am fond of jewels, but that is not the reason 
Money is safe in diamonds. You lose the intérest, but 
the principal is safe, which is an object this fall, when se- 
curities are so uncertain.” 


-just wasting money! 
hold and feel. Let me 


* Yes, certainly.” Plunkett nodded, with an amused 
smile 
‘I want them to-day!" She opened and shut her 


table 
I have 


hands as they lay on the 
actually have them here 
have something!” 

‘You have me, dear.” 

She stared into the big, smiling face before her without 
a word, 

David looked at his watch 
eh? It’s late, Milly. 
And I'm sorry, but— 
stones after dark?” 

**Oh, 1 know just what I mean to buy. And they will 
open their shops fast enough for a man who comes with 
a hundred millions in his pocket!” 

David laughed. ‘‘ Don't repeat that foolishness, Milly. 
People might think you really believed it.” 

She half rose. ‘* Foolishness? Do you mean that it 
is not true?” 

‘That Iam worth a hundred millions! Why, 
not. Nor the half of it. Nor the quarter.” 

She stood looking at him steadily, but all the meaning 
had gone from her shallow light eyes. After a long time 
she said, ‘* Will you tell me what you are worth?” 

**1? I'm not one of the four richest men in the States; 
you surely never believed that nonsense, dear? I really 
don’t know exactly. I have a shrewd partner, and my 
being on this side has enabled us to work together effec- 
tively. But we lost heavily lately, in Western. bonds; 
and oil is— But surely you don’t care to hear these 
things, child?” 

** What are you worth?” 

“Well, at a rough guess, eight or ten millions. 
little Jad won’t be a pauper, Milly!” 
softly on her arm. She shook it off. 

“The little lad?” she muttered, with a shiver. She 
dropped into her seat, her lips moved. ‘‘ Eight or ten,” 
she said mechanically to herself, under her breath. ‘“‘ Eight 
or ten.” 

She had had many hurts to- day. 
by them. She saw no difference between this sum and 
beggary. For a year she had believed that she held one 
of the two or three vast fortunes of the world in her 
hands. They were suddenly empty. 

** What is it, Milly? Are you ill?” 

She only stared at him. Her soul blazed into a fury of 
hate. He had tricked her. He had bought her with a 
hundred millions when he only had these petty sums. 
She would have shricked out that he was a liar and a 
fraud, if she had been any other woman. But Milly's 
life-long habit of reticence stood her in good stead in this 
crisis. 

She must use him—and the money he had—to make 
more. 

‘*What can I do?” cried David, hanging over her. 
you want to go into the fresh air? 
diamonds?” 

‘*No, no! No diamonds now. I must begin to work, 
to—to speculate. I'll go to bed now. I am not well.” 

She pushed him back and tottered into the chamber. 
David hurried away to see the doctor. He was alarmed; 
yet he smiled to himself tenderly. He had been warned 
that these foolish whims would come and go. 

(To Br conTINUED,} 


I want to know that I 
lost so much! I must 


‘You want them to-day, 
The diamond brokers have closed. 
Don’t you think it is risky to buy 


of course 


The 
He laid his hand 


Her brain was dulled 


“Do 
Shall we go for the 
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CARK OF HATS. 


HE essential of woman’s attire for gene she pays the 

most fanciful price is her hat. A simple felt shape 
plainly trimmed with velvet and wings costs no mean 
sum, and when a more betrimmed and befurbelowed af 
fair is chosen the drain on the purse makes the wearer 
wince. Yet how few women take proper care of the 
dainty creations after they are purchased. It is tine abuse, 
not the use, of the hat that makes it rapidly become shab- 
by. When it is put on for the first time, the wearer must 
decide just where to insert the point of the hat-pin so that 
it will cause 'eastharm. When the hat is worn thereafter. 
care must be taken to put the pins in the holes made by them 
at first. If not the crown will soon become roughened 
and marred with many punctures. When the hat is taken 
off it must be cavetalle brushed with a soft whisk-broom, 
and every particle of dust dislodged from the brim and 
from the crown. The loops and bows must then be pull- 
ed straight, and the feathers or wings smoothed into place 
if the wind has blown them into disorder. A large band 
box lined with tissue-paper is the proper receptacle for 
this easily injured head-covering. 

She who is the happy possessor of a large hat trimmed 
with ostrich plumes must determine never to wear it in 
damp or stormy weather. The beauty of the plumes lies 
in their fluffy cur), and this is speedily destroyed by damp 
ness. Then the whole hat is transformed from a thing of 
beauty into a caricature. Unless a woman can afford a 
toque or other small bonnet in addition, she would bet- 
ter content herself with a less elaborate construction whose 
simple prettiness is proof against damp airs and boisterous 
winds, 


THE CASINO AT NEWPORT. 


See illustration on page 20. 


HE Casino at Newport is on Bellevue Avenue, not far 

from Touro Park, where the “ Old Stone Mill’ 
found, that famous structure our Icelandic discoverers 
were once supposed to have built ages before the days of 
Columbus, and which now is proved to be the unroman 
tic work of early New England colonists. 

The entrance to the Casino and its fagade are hardly to 
be distinguished at first glance from the other entrances 
and facades of the many shops lining that side of the 
street. For, unlike the Casino at Narragansett Pier, this 
one at Newport is not detached from adjacent build 
ings to become an architectural feature in itself, but is 
close pressed by neighbors on every side. Land is too 
precious there. Even the palaces suffer for the want of 
it—those regal edifices which should have acres for ap 
proach and acres for exit, and yet which stand not much 
farther away from the street than the country homes of a 
New Jersey village. 

Once inside the unpretentious entrance of the Casino 
the visitor finds himseif in a narrow hall or passageway, 
where tickets. are sold, prizes and trophies displayed, 
where notices are pinned on bulletin - boards, and an 
nouncements are made. From this hall stairs leading to 
lunch - rooms, ete., reserved for club members, ascend 
This ugly and unpretentious passageway, however, leads 
to a charming grass-grown circular court, open to the sky, 
with low galleries and buildings of gray shingles covere “dd 
with ivy running around it, and a huge clock in a gray 
shingled tower presiding over all. In these buildings are 
the lunch-rooms, the bazars, the bowling-alley, and the 
concert-rooms. Directly across the court from the door 
of this passageway through which the visitor has passed 
is the Horseshoe Piazza, a covered gallery with pillars, 
through which one has a view on very side. A short 
flight of steps leads up to this piazza, and another short 
flight down on the other side, and so to the tennis-courts, 
the club-house, and the grand stand beyond. On the 
Horseshoe Piazza great crowds sometimes gather to wafch 
the people who go and come, all of whom have to pass 
this way. 

The grounds on the other side are filled with trees, cliairs 
stand about at irregular intervals under them, tennis 
courts are set out, and in the far corner the grand stand 
is backed by tall trees which throw a grateful shade over 
the spectators gathered there, for parasols, exquisite crea- 
tions as they are in these days,are supposed to be kept 
folded. Sometimes an inconsiderate stranger opens hers, 
whether because of its beauty or because of a stray sun 
beam no one knows, but the pressure of public opinion 
and that of a gentle finger laid on the shoulder generally 
closes it again. 

One sees everybody at the Casino. For one reason or 
another all the world of Newport and of her satellites of 
towns and settlements comes, strangers and -cottagers 
alike: old-fashioned fashionable Newport still speaks of 
its houses as cottages. In the mornings there are con 
certs, to which some women bring their sewing, dainty 
bits of embroidery that they hold on their laps while they 
sit under the trees and listen. And there are concerts 
every Sunday night, to which no sewing, but much greater 
enthusiasm is brought. And there are hops twice a week 
and balls occasionally, lunches, open-air and court tennis, 
and with all these there is music everywhere, moonlight 
sometimes, luxury always, romance often, green grass and 
green trees till frost comes, and youth and beauty per 
petually renewed. 

There are no little tables fastened to the ground, as at 
Narragansett Pier, by which you are supposed to sit when 
you go, and at which you feel very uncomfortable unless 
you have had consideration enough for the proprietor 
and his profits, or have proved yourself enough of a con 
noisseur in custom to order some unmentionable drink 
for yourself or some other kind of a beverage. There 
are none of these things at the Newport Casino, at least 
no deliberate and conspicuous preparations are made for 
them. The grass and the trees, the music and the sun 
shine, these are the only visible allurements provided 

And yet while the Casino plays so important a part in 
the life of Newport it is not an integral part of it. It is 
not, except for the stranger—and the stranger always goes 
there—made the centre around which the social life re 
volves. Tlie fashionable men and women of Newport no 
more mingle with the men and women they see there day 
after day than they would with those they met ina Fifth 
Avenue stage-coach. To be admiticd to the Casino does 
hot mean being admitted to society, nor does it pave the 














way to it. To dance side by side witha per 
n you may know by name does not mean 
that even your bodily existence will be re 
cognized Indeed, the heartaches and the 
ser f isolation that sometimes afflict the 
vho goes to the Casino, who feels 

mself tolerated but not accepted, drives 

: sensitive one iway altogether 
Sometimes the stranger and the pretty girl 
from Jamestowr ill the pretty girls come 
from Jamestown—have the ballroom prac 
hemselves, the cottagers having 

her functions which absorb them. Then 

» makes happiness. But when fash 

make ne of its periodical flights in 

ad out f the hop-room, the spectac le is 
made more brilliant, but the heartaches in 
crease, and the strange man feels them, curi 
sly enough, more than even the strange 
voman Newport uses the ballroom as a 
vallow uses a pond—as something to dip 
or skim over while he is taking « broad 

r fl t For Newport life is a thing of 
dinners and lunches, of yachting and golf, a 
thing of private functions and select enjoy 
ment The Casino is one of its occasional 
imusement It is never except 


t 1 stranger and provincial 1 centre of 
ne interest 
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If the fall inspection of | 
the table service reveals 


lack of | 
i Cut Glass | 


We suggest seeing the display at our 
new branch store. If you cannot call, 
send for pamphlet. A large line to 
choose from for Wedding Gifts. 





Dorflinger’s 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, American 
915 Broadway (near arst St.), Y 
New York Cut Glass 
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Sterling Silver 
For sn et, Desk, and Table 


Our Catalog 
tains too pages of iustra- 
tions of other articles at | 
equally low prices. It is 
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ling Silver. Sent free to 
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art tc repaid 
and guarantee their safe 
delivery 


DANIEL LOW, 
Silversmith, 
This Gterling-@tlver Natl Poileher sent prepald te any address on receipt of 61.75 122 Essex Street, 
The iMustration is actual size, It is well made and finished, and the price is very low. We will 
refund the money if it fails to please. Est. ese, Salem, Mass. 
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tions is as good as the genuine. 


THE ART INTERCHANCE 


The OLDEST and MOST PROGRESSIVE Art and Housebold Monthly Magazine. 
Indispensable to Art-Workers and an invaluable guide in all branches of Home Decoration. 
Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by exquisite oil and water-color pict- 
i superb supplements of full-size designs for all kinds of art work. Yearly subscription, $4.00, 
| supplements, 35 cents, = \ dealers’. Trial three months, October, November, 
and December (gorge« pus C hristmas No.), $1.00. 
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BAZAR 


Single copies, with al 


By remitting $4.00 now 
for a year’s subscription you 


and Dec. numbers FREE, 


as a premium, thus getting 


15 MONTHS FOR $4.00, 


This li 


full advantage of it you 


TO GHINA PAINTERS: 


year at $4.00 you will re- 
ceive F 
a choic 
of 20 sheets containing a 


This will be 
found a most 
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Soap | “TI prefer Cleveland's Baking Powder,” said the lecturer, 


‘because it is pure and wholesome, it takes less for the same 


Drives Away Dirt baking, it never fails, and bread and cake keep their freshness 








SUPPLEMENT 


tue CORRECT 
FORMS. 


INVITATIONS 


FOR 


of finest quality— WEDDINGS 
THAT ONLY. 


ANNIVERSARIES, 
BALLS, 
Gempies ond particulars RECEPTIONS, 
upon request. TEAS, 
DINNERS, 


Te 8—«s«OCRUTS. 


—- DANCES, 
CARD PARTIES. 


The Baiiey, 
Banks & 
Biddle Co. 


12t AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELFHIA. 


YOUMANS 
Horse-Show Hats 
Men and Women 


1107-1109 BROADWAY, near 24th Street. 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street. 
Authorized Agents in Principal Cities, 


The warmest, neatest, and most effective lin- 
ing for Plush and Velvet Capes and Coats is 
the Quilted Satin and Japanese Silk. See our 
latest designs from Berlin and Paris in all 
dry-goods stores. Also, look at the small 
effects in high colors for fancy work. 








| EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., New York. 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s prs. 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


VIOLETS. Water Colors. Size, 84x35 inches. Price soc., if sold singly. 
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subscribe at once. 


subscribe now for one 
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variety of beautiful 


: : : NORMANDY PEASANT. > an ; v 
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@ order to secure the complete assortment. 


Dese Y nerd Hilustrated Catalogue and 


pepects sent for acent stamp. THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 Ww. 234 St., a ¥. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Wate Soe. Size, 8x34 
Price soc., if sold singly. 








Te EVERY READER of the 
Bazar will be sent, by return 
mail, for only $1.00, 
6 attractive 1895 numbers of Tue 
Art INTERCHANGE all beauti- 
fully illustrated, and full of most 
valuable information on art mat- 
ters and Home Decoration — to- 
gether with 
12 design supplements and 
15 superb oil and water-color pict- 
ures including the three charming 
subjects shown in this advertise- 
ment. 

The pictures a/one, at catalogue 
rices, sell for $3.40. ‘They make 
Peautiful subjects for framing, and 
are admirably adapted for copying. 

Order Now before the Sapply 
ix Exhausted. This splendid offer 
will be given FREE to any one @ 
remitting at once $4.00 for one @ 
year’s subscription; or, you may @ 
send $1.00 now for the offer, and 
Oil Colors. Size remit $3.00 later for a full year. 
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order, cut out & 
the particular & 
offer you want, & 
and send with & 
remittance. a 

You will be & 
more than 

leased with @& 

HE ArT In- @ 
inches. Companion to the Violets. he "tes. Seb- v 
scribe now and & 
secure one of the foregoing generous offers as a Ga 
premium. 
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